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INSTEAD OF MEDALS* for bravery and meritorious serv- 
ice, we are told that Chinese Generals have often 
awarded Parker ‘51”’ pens. For in China—as else- 
where—the ‘‘51” has become a symbol of prestige. 
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THE NEWS SPREADS FAST in Colon when “‘51”’ pens ar- 
rive. And all the treasures of this world crossroads — 
the jewels and mosaics, the porcelains and fabrics 
—have difficulty competing for the buyers’ interest. 


. 











IN SPEAKING MALAYAN, travelers report, the native uses 
the word “Parker” to express “superlative quality 
... the best”’ in talking of all types of preferred goods. 
A real tribute to the “51” that writes dry with wet ink. 


WORTH A SILVER-SHEATHED, DAGGER! Forced down on 
the sky road to Morocco, a B-24 crew bargained 
with Arabs. 10,000 francs was asked for a beautiful 
dagger But they made the trade for a Parker “51”! 





... and the most-wanted, too! 


In lands near and far—wherever men put their thoughts in 
writing and fine workmanship is appreciated — Parker ''51”’ is 
the most sought-after pen. There’s such beauty in the gleam- 
ing, tapered shaft. The.exclusive Parker point is hooded 


against air, dirt and damage. It stays moist—starts in- 
stantly and glides without pressure. And this is the 


only pen designed for satisfactory use with Parker 
“51” ink that dries as it writes. More Parker 
“51” pens are now being shipped to dealers. 
Perhaps sooner than you think, you may 

own this world’s most-wanted pen. 


*All incidents cited here are based on 
actual stories reported to Parker 


Copr 1946 by The Parker Pen Co 
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How Do They Get That Way? 


Sher: is All-America week for football. Our sports writers, boards 
of experts, and millions of plain fans are now choosing the 
football players they think are the nation’s best. Making the All- 
America team is an honor that millions of junior and senior hi-school 
boys dream about every year. 


Would you like to know how to become a great athlete? Well, 
as a start, forget you ever heard the expression, “He’s a born ath- 
lete.” No matter how often you hear it, forget it. It’s not really true. 
Of course, many boys and girls have better co-ordination than others, 
or they are stronger, have better health, or learn more easily. But 
mere strength and natural ability seldom make a great athlete. 


How do great athletes get that way? It’s no secret. You may not 
believe it because you have heard it so many times. But it’s true. 
They get that way by tireless, endless travail and drudgery, some- 
times referred to as hard work. Call that “old stuff” if you wish, but if 
you hope to become a great athlete, or a great anything else, you had 
better learn that lesson now. 


Ask a few of the great athletes — in any sport — that we have. 
Here are some of the answers you may receive. 


Doc Blanchard practically married a blocking dummy. At least 
he lived with blocking dummies month after month, year after year 
— knocking them down, getting up, knocking them down again and 
again, until he became one of the greatest blockers of al] time. 

Hank Greenberg, home-run king of baseball, was big, thin, and 
awkward as a boy — the unnatural athlete. Because he loved base- 
ball and wanted to become a big leaguer, he spent four hours a day, 
every summer, constantly practicing batting and fielding. 

Les MacMitchell, the country’s greatest miler, practiced three 
hours every day to develop his wind and speed, and became a cross- 
country runner, too, to build up his endurance. 


George Mikan, all-America basketball star of DePaul University 
for the past three years, was a six-foot nine-inch goon when he first 
went out for the team. He practiced early and stayed late. He jumped 
rope, shadow-boxed and punched a bag. He worked on funda- 
mentals over and over again until he mastered them. The coach 
passed the ball to Mike hour after hour, night after night, making 
him shoot with either hand until the shots rolled off his fingertips 
high onto the board and into the basket. His height helped him, but 
height alone never made a star. 


Movie and news photographers do not focus their cameras on 
the endlessly practicing unknowns who will be the Doc Blanchards 
of 1950 to 1955. Crowds don’t pay to watch, or stand to cheer, the 
hard, grueling work that precedes a championship performance. 
There is nothing glorious about drudgery. 


But that’s how great athletes get that way. That’s the only sure 
way to learn to do something better than anyone else — in any field 
of endeavor. Read the story of the life of any person who has 
achieved greatness, and you'll learn that true glory without drudgery 
is accidental. There — repeated over and over again — you will find 
the secret that everyone knows. 


OUR COVER GIRL illustrates all the “rights” shows that she’s happy to be writing some 
of social letter writing: the right tools (pen _— one a letter of invitation, a note of thanks, 
and neat notepaper with matching en- congratulations or felicitations. We'll bet 
velope), the right posture for good pen- that her letter makes some one happy, too. 
manship, and the right attitude! Her smile Photo, A. Devaney, Inc., N. Y. 








The pup that 
taught his master a trick! 


One evening a cocker spaniel pup 
jumped on a bench and curled up 
beside his master’s kid brother. 


Moving fast, his master placed 
his lights, reached for his camera, 
clicked the shutter. The result: a 
prize-winning snapshot. 

And without knowing it, the pup 
had taught his master the trick of 
so many press photographers—al- 
ways keep your camera and equip- 
ment handy, because you never know 
when the perfect shot will pop up. 


Another press photographer’s 
trick: always load your camera with 
Ansco Superpan Press Film when 
you want to get a good picture even 
under difficult lighting conditions. 


Though you may be new to 
cameras, you can get good shots with 
Superpan Press Film. Because 
Superpan Press has a wide latitude 
that gives you a margin of safety— 
helps you get the best possible pic- 
ture in spite of small exposure errors. 


Load your camera with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film, today. The 
original superspeed film of press 
photographers. It’s so easy to use! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York. 


ASK FOR 


FILM © CAMERAS 














\ Say What 
.) Ten Please! 


«+ « and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want. to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


In What's New (Oct. 21), Allen 
Albright spoke of a new iron that’s 
pointed at both ends, He commented: 
“We're sure it’s an excellent idea, but 
the iron must be as initially confusing 
as the new automobiles that Willys is 
putting out— with identical streamlin- 
ing front and rear.” 

I think the car in question is not being 
made by Willys, but by the Studebaker 
Company. Am I right? 


Judd Fischler 
Lane H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You're right, Judd. That terrific new 
iron really did confuse Mr. Albright. 
Studebaker should get credit for the 
double streamlined job. Matter of fact, 
Willys is concentrating on their re- 
vamped jeep and doesn’t even have a 
1946 auto on the market. Their plans 
for a 47 model are still in the paper 
stage. 

o o ° 


Just finished reading your magazine 
and like it. In the Oct. 7th issue, Martha 
Valens of Cincinnati, Ohio inquired 
about the phrase, “I shoulda stood in 
bed.” Perhaps you would like to know 
the origin of that slang. 

The expression came into use at Madi- 
son Square Garden. Promoter Mike 
Jacobs had. been called out of a sound 
sleep to see one of his “boys” take a 
count. Thoroughly disgusted, he sound- 
ed off, winding up with the exclamation, 
“I shoulda stood in bed!” — really mean- 
ing he never should have been called 
to witness anything like that fight. 

If you check with anyone in the box- 
ing world, you'll get the full details and 
no doubt a very colorful account of 
Jacobs, 

Mrs. W. Kinnear, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The origin of “I shoulda stood in bed” 
was news to us. We are always glad to 
hear that parents as well as teen-agers 
read our magazines. And we will always 
welcome adult comment or criticism. 
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Daa have passed since you decided 
to invite your cousins, Ellen and 
Tom, to visit you for a weekend. But 
your letter of invitation is still to be 
written. 

Your procrastination hasn't been 
caused by lack of enthusiasm for Ellen 
and Tom —they’re your favorite cou- 
sins; it’s been caused by lack of en- 
thusiasm for social letter writing! 

What is the correct form to use? 
Should your letter be short — or would 
a short note seem curt? Should your 
letter be long — or would a long letter 
be a waste of words? How can you 
avoid a stuffy and stilted letter of in- 
vitation? 

Considering all the question marks 
on the subject, it seems easier to skip 
the idea, doesn’t it? The answer is yes, 
if your letter becomes an ordeal instead 
of a simple friendly note. Just remember 
your purpose in writing — and stick to 
your purpose. Social letter writing isn’t 
a chore; it’s fun, and it’s also a neces- 
sity if you're going to stay in the swim 
of social activities. 


A Wrong-Way Invitation 


First, let’s take a look at the note 
you've just received from a campmate 
inviting you for a weekend visit. At 
least, you gather that’s the general 
idea: 

“Can you come to Spring Valley to 
spend the weekend with me? I’ve talked 
so much about our summer together. 
My folks are looking forward to meet- 
ing you. We're having a dance, so 
please come.” 

Of course, youre pleased to receive 
the invitation and you'd like to go. 
But which weekend? Is the dance on a 
Friday or a Saturday night? If the 
dance is Saturday night, will your 
hostess expect you to arrive Friday eve- 



























ning or Saturday morning? Will some- 
one meet you in Spring Valley? Would 
it be easier for her (or her parents) 
to meet you at the railway or bus sta- 
tion? 

Here is a tactful reply to such a con- 
fused invitation: 

“Thanks for inviting me to visit you 
in Spring Valley. Is the invitation for 
the weekend of December 7th or 14th? 
And is the dance scheduled for Fri- 
day or Saturday night? Please tell me 
the most convenient time for my ar- 
rival. Is there a local bus to your home 
from either the Spring Valley railway 
or bus station? Just put me straight on 
these details. I'll be delighted to come 
and I'll be sure to bring the camp snap- 
shots which you haven't seen.” 

Notice how that final sentence, which 
sounds like an afterthought, adds a 
softening touch. Your reply mustn't 
sound sharp, even if the invitation was 


confusing. 
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WRITE IT NICELY AND CONCISELY 


By Dorothy M. Johnson 


Such a tactful reply should bring 
forth a clearly-worded answer to your 
questions. When you receive the an- 
swer, be sure to reply, confirming the 
details of your visit: 

“It's a date for December 7th! I'll 
call you from the bus station Saturday 
morning when I arrive. My folks prefer 
to meet me upon my return, so I plan 
to leave Spring Valley on the 3:25 bus 
Sunday afternoon.” 


Definite Dates and Data 


Now, since you're in a letter writing 
mood, let’s invite Ellen and Tom for a 
weekend visit in your home. Let’s be 
cordial and coherent. 

“Can you pay us a visit the week- 
end of December 2lst? All sorts of 
Christmas activities will be popping 
then, and it would be fun to have you 
two share them with us. A carol sing 
is scheduled for Friday evening, so try 
to take a train or bus that arrives here 
before eight o'clock. If you'll let me 
know exactly when and at which sta- 
tion you're arriving, Dad and | will 
meet you.” 


So sorry, But .. 


It never rains but it pours! As soon 
as you've accepted the December 7th 
invitation, aleng comes another one for 
the same date. And what can you do if 
the second one is more appealing? It’s 
a problem, but there’s only one ac- 
cepted solution. Turn down the second 
invitation. Social snobs who shop 
around for the “best” invitation soon 
find themselves with no problems at all] 
— the invitations stop coming! 

Your reply to an invitation you can’t 
accept should sound a note of regret, 
but don’t magnify your regret to the 
proportions of sour grapes or self pity. 
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so sort of reply may be intended to 
atter your “second inviter,” but it can 
lead to misunderstanding. 

“T’'d love to come to Millville for the 
game on December 7th and stay at 
your house, But that weekend is ‘out’ 
because I promised to visit a ‘drip’ 
I met at camp last summer. I'd really 
rather visit you, but you can see how 
it is.” ? 

What if your candid words got back 
to the “drip”? It would be an uncom- 
fortable situation, wouldn’t it? An un- 
necessary one, too, because you can 
cordially decline the invitation this 
way: 

“I do wish I could accept your De- 
cember 7th invitation, but I’m already 
booked up for that weekend. Perhaps 
we can get together another time — 
soon, I hope.” 

There’s no need to give an explana- 
tion for your refusal. But if the reason 
is valid and interesting, tell it: 

“It would be great fun to go to 
Millville for the game and | appreciate 
your invitation. We're having the first 
floor interior of our house papered and 
painted, and the folks urgently request 
my presence. I’m afraid it’s not to boss 
the job, either — probably to move fur- 
niture and clean up the mess.” 

Or, if you’re in the doghouse: “Much 
as I'd like to accept your invitation, 
I'm ‘not in a position to do so.’ You 
see, | came in late twice last week and 
the folks have laid down the law! So 
I'm not going anywhere until they 
parole me—and they do mean any- 
where.” 

Meeting Deadlines 

When you receive invitations, you 
have deadlines to meet. There’s no ex- 
cuse for delaying more than a day in 
sending your acceptance or your re- 
grets. Your host or hostess has a right 
to know immediately whether you'll 
accept or politely reject her invitation. 

It’s most cordial to answer without 
any ifs, and’s, or but’s. Never, under 
any circumstances, be guilty of an an- 
swer like this: “I think I'll be able to 
come, but if my uncle gets back to 
town in time, I'd rather go skiing with 
him.” 

If your plans are tentative, you could 
answer this way: “Thanks a lot for 
your invitation, and I'd like to accept. 
There’s one hitch, though. Uncle 
Charley promised to take me skiing if 
he comes home that weekend. I’m 
writing him today to find out his plans, 
and I'll answer your invitation as soon 
as I hear from him.” 

Perhaps you've been hoping this 
wouldn’t come up, but when there are 
visiting week-ends there are also post- 
mortems — otherwise *known as bread- 
and-butter notes. 

True, you thanked Mrs. Miller on 


December 8th when you left Spring 
Valley. But on December 9th — or 
10th, at the latest — you sit yourself 
down to thank her formally. The bread- 
and-butter note goes to her, because she 
was your Official hostess. Your friend 
and campmate should receive a letter 
within a week, but your first and 
formal thanks go to his (or her) 
mother. And since your thanks should 
be stated simply, there’s no need to 
gnaw your. pen for half an hour before 
you put them on paper. 

“Dear Mrs. Miller: “Thank you for 
having me as your guest last weekend. 
I enjoyed every minute of my stay, and 
the dance was super! My parents join 
me in sending regards to you and Mr. 
Miller.” 





if your aren't ac- 


Even 
quainted with the Millers, a message 
from them adds a friendly note. 


parents 


Putting on Your Top Hat 


Formal invitations — other than 
printed or engraved wedding invita- 
tions — are rare these days. But when- 
ever you receive a formal R. S. V. P. 
(“Please respond”) invitation, you 
should answer it in the same stately 
language. A formal invitation usually 
begins: “Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Ward 
request the pleasure of Mr. Edwin 
Bartok’s company at...” 

Your acceptance, written on a white 
card or white notepaper, should begin: 
“Mr. Edwin Bartok accepts with pleas- 
ure Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ward's kind 
invitation to . . .” Then complete your 
reply with the date, place, hour, and 
occasion (dinner, wedding, or recep- 
tion) exactly as it was worded in the 
invitation. In declining, change the 
phrase to: “, . . regrets that he cannot 
accept .. .” 

There was a time when engage- 
ment, wedding, and birth announce- 
ments came to your house addressed 


only to your parents, Then, one fine 
morning, an announcement envelope 
arrived addressed only to you. Then 
you started wondering how to acknowl- 
edge the news. 

There’s nothing formal about con- 
gratulatory notes. A girl may gush all 
she wants to—but she does not offer 
congratulations to the bride-to-be. (For 
some reason it isn’t considered proper 
to hand the girl a bouquet for “get- 
ting her man,” even if he is a “catch!”) 
Congratulations go to the groom-to-be. 

What to say in this sort of note? That 
you're happy to hear the news and 
that (a) you think Walter is wonderful 
or (b) you're looking forward to meet- 
ing Anita because you know she must 
be wonderful. 

How to say it? In the most cordial, 
enthusiastic words you can muster up. 
Something like this, perhaps: 

“Dear Anita: I'm so happy to learn 
that you and Walter are going to be 
married! He’s a fine person, and that 
goes double for you! Everyone is de- 
lighted with the news, and we're all 
eager to know your plans.” 

Or: “Dear Walt: Congratulations on 
your engagement to Anita! From all 
you told me about her, I’m sure she 
must be a wonderful girl, and I’m eager 
to meet her. My best wishes to both 
of you for many years of happiness.” 

(Note that you’re not “anxious” to 
meet Anita, “Anxious” means worried 
—and you aren't, are you?) 


Best Wishes 


Graduations and congratulations go 
together — and the fact that they rhyme 
isn't the only reason. When graduation 
rolls around this year make a list of 
all your friends who are involved in 
the festivities, and send your good 
wishes to all of them. 

If you're lazy, you'll probably buy a 
greeting card. But if you're interested 
in the niceties of social letter writing, 
you'll take time out to send notes. 


Blue-Ribbon Stuff 


You're up on a cloud. You haven't 
seen the object of your affection for 
three full days. So you sit down and 
pour it all out in a letter. ° 

But —the. $64 question—do you 
mail it? If you're a girl, the answer is 
a loud, clear NO! And if you’re a boy 
—a smart one, you'll think twice be- 
fore you slip it in the mail box. Today 
Janet Mae will tie your letter in blue 
ribbon and sigh over it. Two months 
hence, it may strike her as being fun- 
nier than Bob Hope’s latest joke —‘and 
it may be almost as widely circulated. 

This line of reasoning, though, 
doesn’t impose a complete embargo on 
boy-girl mail. When it’s necessary or 
advisable to write co-ed letters, write 
them. But keep them blush-proof! 
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Katharine Cornell 








HERE’S no telling what a secretary 
will do next. She may find herself 
advising her boss’s cook or writing 

all the boss’s social] letters! 

Gertrude Macy, secretary to Katha- 
rine Cornell, “First Lady of the Ameri- 
can Stage,” does both, When Gertrude 
Macy started working for Katharine 
Cornell, she knew nothing about the 
theater and had no business experi- 
ence. But she soon became the indis- 
pensable secretary. And that’s not all. 
She learned the “ins and outs” of the 
theater so well that, in addition to 
being secretary, she is now manager for 
all of Katharine Cornell’s dramatic pro- 
ductions, and she has produced three 
Broadway hits of her own. 

“Were you particularly interested in 
the stage before you became secretary 
to Katharine Cornell?” we asked as we 
walked into Miss Macy’s office. 

Miss Macy, a tall woman with a 
feather hair cut, answered our ques- 
tion with a smile. “No, it never oc- 
curred to me. And since I had no short- 
hand training, | certainly didn’t expect 
to be a secretary.” Gertrude Macy’s 
interests had been horses and mathe- 
matics. Her father was a polo player 
and, back in her home state of Cali- 
fornia, “Gert” had owned a horse. Her 
childhood ambition was to be a horse 
trainer! 

“As a first-job hunter,” Miss Macy 
recalled, “my ambition was to find any 
interesting job that paid twenty-five 
dollars a week. I knew Miss Cornell’s 
secretary and heard that she was leav- 
ing. I applied for the job and got it.” 


Write a Letter, Please 


How did Miss Macy get by without 
shorthand? She explains it this way. 
“I had heard that Miss Cornel] never 
dictates letters. She says, “Tell Helen 
Hayes that I can’t come up for the 
week-end.’ Her secretary types the let- 
ter and takes it to her for an ‘O. K.’ 

“But I was really an errand girl when 
I first started,” Miss Macy continued. 


“Backstage Star” 


“I drove Miss Cornell’s car, picked up 
theater tickets, wrote checks, and — 
since I’m as tall as Miss Cornell — had 
the fun of substituting for her at dress 
and costume fittings.” 

As an errand girl, Gertrude Macy 
didn’t miss any cues, She soon became 
secretary. “I profited from my mis- 
takes,” she said. “For instance, I 
learned that a secretary should never 
sign her boss’s letters!” 

One day Miss Macy went to an ex- 
hibit of famous autographs. Framed and 
hanging on the wall was a letter she 
had signed for Miss Cornell. Never 
again did she sign her boss’s name. 

Becaue Katharine Cornel: dislikes 
letter writing, Gertrude Macy writes all 
of her social, as well as business, let- 
ters. This means that she must be able 
to write a letter that sounds as if Kath- 
arine Cornell had dictated it. “When 
I write a letter that is supposed to be 
from Miss Cornell, it’s more gracious, 
and a little vaguer”— Miss Macy 
smiled as she said this — “than my own 
straightforward letters.” 

Like every other secretary Miss Macy 
is a buffer between her famous boss 
and the public. About forty per cent of 
her day is spent saying “no” and ex- 
plaining why Katharine Cornell can- 
not attend the charity benefits and 
other events to which she is invited. 
When Katharine Cornell is acting she 
gives eight performances a week. “And 
she puts everything she has into her 
acting,” Miss Macy said with admira- 
tion. “She rests all day in order to be 
able to give a good performance in the 
evening.” 


Secretary-Manager 


All of this is just one side of Miss 
Macy’s job with Katharine Cornell. The 
other side concerns her rise to man- 
ager of her boss’s plays. One of Katha- 
rine Cornell’s play productions was 
The Age of Innocence. On her own ini- 
tiative Miss Macy learned the play 
backwards and forwards... When the 
stage manager became ill, she was able 
to step in and take over his job for four 
weeks. When the play went on road 
tour, Gertrude Macy went along as 
assistant stage manager as well as sec- 
retary. When Miss Cornell organized 
the Cornell Company, Miss Macy be- 
came manager. 

Manager Macy’s nickname is “Back- 
stage Star.” Cashing in on her ability 
in mathematics, Miss Macy takes care 
of the business end of the plays. Miss 





Gertrude Macy 


Cornell is the actress. Her husband, 
Guthrie McClintic, is the director. Miss 
Macy’s problems are the budget, cos- 
tumes, lighting, etc. 

As manager, she also does the pre- 
liminary “weeding out” of actresses and 
actors in casting the play. Outside her 
office door there is a continuous line 
of actors hoping for a chance in the 
next play. “Saying ‘no’ to actors is the 
hardest part of my job,” Gertrude Macy 
said with feeling. 


Producer Macy 


When she tried her hand at produc- 
ing on her own, Miss Macy proved that 
she had been “learning while earning.” 
Producing means choosing the script, 
director, and cast, and raising the 
money to finance the production. Ger- 
trude Macy’s first’ venture was One for 
the Money, a revue with music; her 
second was Two for the Show. In 
these productions she gave Betty Hut- 
ton, Richard Haydn, Gene Kelly, 
Keenan Wynn and others their first op- 
portunity for fame. 

But producing plays on her own was 
not the most thrilling experience in 
Gertrude Macy’s career. Greater than 
this was the experience of accompany- 
ing Miss Cornell when she took the 
play, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
on a seven-months’ tour of the European 
battlefronts. 

Secretary Macy made arrangements 
with General Marshal] for taking the 
play overseas. “General Marshall had 
faith in the idea,” said Miss Macy. “The 
high point of our experience was the 
way the boys appreciated and ap- 
plauded the performances.” 

Gertrude Macy thinks that her job 
is partly due to good fortune. But she 
believes that any girl can do a lot to- 
wards making her own good luck by 
having an optimistic outlook on life and 
by preparing herself to be ready when 
the right opportunity comes along. 
Katharine Cornell’s secretary-manager 
is a good example of her own advice. 

— Mac CuLLEN 





Try the Almanac! 


bet about Hank Greenberg's batting 

average in the 1945 baseball season. 

Sybil’s history assignment was to read 
and compare the United Nations Charter 
and the United States Constitution. 

Wally’s survey of prewar farming in 
the United States was almost due — and 
he hadn’t time to write to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the information 
he needed. 

Ted and Myra were organizing an 
assembly quiz program about movies, 
and they wanted a list of “Oscar” win- 
ners. 

And all of them solved their problems 
in the school library — with the World 
Almanac. 


{ and Dennis wanted ® settle a 


What Is an Almanac? 

An almanac is a catch-all for miscel- 
laneous data. It contains facts and fig- 
ures about thousands of people, places, 
and events. 

The World Almanac, the most com- 
prehensive volume of its type, is pub- 
lished every year. Each new edition is 
given the date of the coming year, al- 
though it covers the past year’s happen- 
ings. Therefore, the current 1946 edi- 
tion brings you up-to-date on 1945 in- 
formation. For facts and figures about 
1946, you'll have to wait until the 1947 
edition is published early next year. 


The Reasons Why 


One glance at the World Almanac’s 
table of contents may overwhelm you. 
The entries range from Addenda and 
Errata (whatever they may be), pages 
28-29, through Sports, pages 751-816. 
It includes such diverse listings &s The 
War, Astronomical Data; Memorable 
Dates, Foreign Countries, Education, 
Trade and Transportation, Manufac- 
tures, General Chronology, and Necrol- 
ogy. 

You immediately decide there’s no 
sensible reason for including some par- 
ticular material — and certainly no 
rhyme nor reason to the way it’s ar- 
ranged. 

The reply to your first objection is 
that the publishers tried to include as 
much useful information as possible. 
They succeeded so well that the Alma- 
nac has become an essential reference 
book for professional researchers, as 
well as an interesting handbook for the 
general public. 

Your second objection is answered by 


the complete and competent index. As 
with other reference books, the index 
is your first stop when using the Alma- 
nac (see “On the Reference Shelf,” No- 
vember 25th issue). Unlike other ref- 
erence books, the Almanac’s index is 
not in the back of the book, but in 
the front of the book, opposite the table 
of contents. 


Making Sense of the Contents 


The best way to become familiar with 
the Almanac’s material is to check the 
headings in the table of contents. Then 
you'll learn that Memorable Dates is a 
thumbnail sketch of the world’s history, 
from 4004 B. C. to December 1944, 
A. D.; that Manufactures offers facts 
and figures about American industry; 
and that Necrology is a list of famous 
people who died during 1945. 

You'll also clear up the mystery of 
Addenda and Errata. You'll discover 
that addenda (the plural of the Latin 
word addendum, meaning addition) is 
a listing of late news events that hap- 
pened just before the Almanac went to 
press, It gives last minute additions to 
the General Chronology, 1945, which 
is a day-by-day account of important 
events from December 1, 1944, to No- 
vember 30, 1945. 

You'll learn that Errata (plural of 
erratum, Latin word for error) is a 
short list, correcting any errors which 
were caught just before the book went 
to press. They may be typographical 
errors or factual ones. At any rate, they 
bear close watching. Whenever you use 
the Almanac, check the Errata before 

a 





AND WE QUOTE... 


Timely quotes from the news of today. 
Timeless quotes from the books of yester- 
day. Wise quotes to make you think. Witty 
quotes to show you how words can work 
like magic . . . 

Writing is 90% think-tank-and 10% 
ink-tank. If you keep one geared up, the 
other won't get smeared up. — Hal Steb- 
bins, Honig Cooper Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

He is a self-made man, and worships 
his creator. — Jon Bright. 

Too many people don’t core what hap- 
pens as long as it doesn’t happen to them. 
— William H. Taft. 

“Haircut 50c. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Hair Refunded.” — Sign outside an Indiana 
barbershop. 

The man who falls down gets up a lot 
quicker than the man who lies down. 
— Pickups, Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of 


Commerce. 
~ 
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you close the book; then you'll be sure 
that your information is accurate. 

But you may not have the time — or, 
let’s face it, the inclination — to sit down 
and read the Almanac as the fascinating 
book that it is. Instead, you want the 
shortest road to the facts you need. All 
tight, let’s see how Tom, Dennis, Sybil, 
and the others used the Almanac for 
their particular problems. 


First Stop — the Index 


“Index? Nothing doing!” snorted Tom, 
when Dennis suggested the idea. “We're 
just trying to settle a bet about Hank 
Greenberg; we aren’t working up a 
research problem.” 

So Tom blithely turned from the 
table of contents to Sports, page 751. 
Flipping page after page, he came upon 
College Football for 1945, Racing for 
1945, Chess in 1945, Track, Basketball 
— and finally he admitted that it might 
be easier, after all, to consult the index 
in the first place. 

“Look up Greenberg first,” Tom sug- 
gested, but Dennis disagreed. “They 
probably give a list of the batting aver- 
ages, but I doubt that they could index 
the names of the players,” he explained. 
A careful search under the “G’s” proved 
he was right. Then they turned to the 
“B’s” and found Batting Averages, 1945 
.. . 788-789. (Had they used the over- 
all subject. Baseball, they would also 
have found the Batting Average entry 
listing there. Careful cross references 
like those are an important feature of a 
good index. ) 

After Tom and Dennis checked the 
Batting Average list, and settled their 
bet, they leafed through the other sports 
data: minor baseball leagues, boxing 
champs — from the great John L. down 
to Joe Louis — wrestling, fencing, hock- 
ey, rowing, bowling, swimming, etc. 

“Golly, this thing is a gold mine — a 
regular Answer Man for all our sports 
arguments!” Tom said. 


Look Before You Leap 


Sybil was a more willing researcher 
than Tom, but she wasn’t thorough. She 
lost out because of her carelessness. 

It was a cinch to find United Nations 
Charter . . . 115-121 in the index. Not 
so simple was the job of reading those 
six-and-a-half pages of tiny type. When 
Sybil finished reading, she hurriedly 
checked the index for the Constitution. 
Finding United States Constitution . . . 
426-432, she turned immediately to 
page 426 and yawned her way through 
it. At the end she made a startling dis- 
covery. 

Directly following the Constitution 
was “Index to the U. S. Constitution” — 
a chart listing every topic covered in 
the document, along with the article 
and section in which it appears. It was 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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Your Money's Worth 


lic taste.” 

You've probably heard this 
Hollywood alibi for a poor film. Do 
you agree that Hollywood turns out 
movies to suit the movie-going public’s 
tastes? Or do you think that movie- 
goers would like better films? 

Recently we talked to Edgar Ulmer, 
who has just finished directing The 
Strange Woman and is currently work- 
ing on Carnegie Hall. Director Ulmer 
said emphatically: “Movies are not an 
art. They are a commercial product. . . 
a commodity . . . a canned goods. 
They are produced to meet a certain 
demand on the market. . Art is 
spontaneous. The artist creates be- 
cause he wants to say something about 
life. Actors and directors don’t create. 
They merely turn out what the public 
will pay for. As a matter of fact, there 
are no ‘actors’ in motion pictufes. 
There are ‘personalities.’ ” 

By “personalities” Mr. Ulmer meant 
that the American public goes to the 
movies to see the press agent’s version 
of “Guy Madison’s personality” on the 
screen — not to see Guy’s characteriza- 
tion of a film role. 

Mr. Ulmer’s statements are another 
way of saying that movies are a sop 
to the public taste. However, in talking 
to frequent movie-goers, we have come 
to the conclusion that the public taste 
is often more discriminating than Hol- 


lywood’s. 
Purpose of Movies 


Wf eine” just a sop to the pub- 


Recently we asked a group of high 
school students what they thought the 
purpose of motion pictures should be. 
They came back with a variety of re- 
sponses: Movies should provide enter- 
tainment . . . provide an escape from 
the real world . . . present history in a 
vivid fashion . . . show how different 
people live . . . point out the difference 
between good and bad actions . . . 
help you to understand life . . . enable 
you to relax . . . deal with social prob- 
lems. 

These answers suggest some of the 
many objectives motion pictures may 
have. Which of these objectives should 
Hollywood strive for? Should films try 
to entertain, to educate, or to point out 
moral values? 

We think that, since motion pictures 


natal Relea ae 


at the Movies 


By Jean Fairbanks Merrill 


are capable of so much, producers 
should tackle many of the above objec- 
tives. But they should try for a healthy 
balance in their output. 

It is entertaining and relaxing to see 
occasionally films built on gags and 
improbable-situations. And who doesn’t 
enjoy a romantic yarn where the boy is 
sure to get the girl and there’s never 
any homework to do! But a constant 
diet of comedy and romance leads film- 
goers to expect life to be all laughs or 
thrills. 


, 


Ideas Can Be Interesting 


Our minds frequently need more 
than diversion. They need to grapple 
with serious ideas. This does not mean 
that a drama with a serious idea can- 
not have suspense, excitement, or 
humor. In Sister Kenny, the Australian 
nurse’s fight for her method of treating 
infantile paralysis is an exciting fight. 
The House on 92nd Street, which shows 
how the FBI works, does not skimp on 
suspense. Anna and the King of Siam, 
the story of a young teacher who car- 
ries progressive ideas into a barbaric 
country, has many touches of humor. 

When we say film makers should have 
higher standards, we do not look down 
on the pure entertainment film. There 
is an art of comedy, an art of melo- 
drama, etc. We only insist that, what- 
ever the purpose of a particular pic- 
ture, the film should be the most in- 
telligent, original, and creative piece of 
work a director’s staff can produce. 


Wanted: A Free Film 


Above all, a film shoula be a free 
expression of its various artists’ ideas. 
Russia’s “five-year film plan” states that 
the purpose of Soviet films is solely “to 
show the advantages of the Russian way 
of life.” Such a requirement deprives 
Soviet film-making of any creativeness. 
It prevents actors and directors from 
making films that say what they sin- 
cerely believe or feel. The Soviet film 
thus becomes what Edgar Ulmer calls 
a “commodity.” In the case of Russia, 


The Saturday Evening Post 
“We must have seen a good picture.” 


the Soviet government prescribes the 
size, shape, and color of the commodity. 
In the United States some of the film 
czars claim their dictates come from 
the “average movie-goer’s taste.” 

In judging the merits of a film, it is 
only fair to judge the film on the basis 
of what it sets out to do. It would be un- 
fair to compare even a cleverly con- 
trived mystery with a serious drama. 
The purpose of the mystery is merely 
to give your wits a workout and your 
spinal cord a tingle. A serious drama 
tries to point out values that are im- 
portant for everyone to understand. 
The theme of a mystery will usually be 
trivial in comparison with a drama. We 
must grant that at the outset and judge 
the mystery on its own merits. Is it a 
good mental workout? Are the clues 
logical? Is the suspense handled well? 
Was the problem interesting and orig- 
inal? In the same fashion we should 
judge. whether a film is a good comedy, 
a good musical, etc. 

Suppose we do feel that Hollywood 
has been misjudging our taste and giv- 
ing us ten bad movies for every worth- 
while film. Suppose we are getting fed 
up with flashy success stories, weak 
plots, and tales of crime, sex, and vio- 
lence. How can we prove to Holly- 
wood that its average audience is 
growing up? 

Box office receipts tell the story. If 
bad movies are well attended, producers 
shrug their shoulders and say, “See, 
that’s what the public likes!” The 
trouble is that too many of us go to 
the movies just for the sake of going. 
We may be annoyed with the bill-of- 
fare when we get there, but we like the 
movies, so we take a chance. If we 
would choose carefully the movies we 
see, the box office score would more ac- 
curately register our opinions. 

It takes about ten minutes to check 
on a movie's rating. Look for a review 
in your daily paper. Turn to the movie 
reviews and check list in this magazine. 
Or ask a friend whose tastes are similar 
to yours how he liked the show at the 
Bijou. If you patronize only the better 
movies, you'll get more better movies. 

This is the fourth article m a series 
on “How to Judge Motion Pictures.” 
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Hes a quick quiz on the use of 
the comma in words in a series. 
Where does the comma go? Or does it? 

1. All I do is get up early go to 
school do my homework and go to 
sleep. 

2. Have you been to New Mexico 
Texas Oregon or California? 

8. Cats and dogs are useful animals. 

4. Now is the time to change your 
oil check your heating system lubricate 
your car and overhaul] the ignition sys- 
tem. 

5. Jim Sally Ruth Jack and Ben will 
come to our jam session. 

6. My mother and ovorother 
father are down with the grippe. 

* * ” 


and 


Do the following sentences mean the 
same? 

(1) Molly, the parrot almost pecked 
my finger off. 

"(2) Molly, the parrot, almost pecked 
my finger off. 

They don’t. In (1) Molly is your 
friend. You are telling her about your 
close shave. In (2) Molly is the parrot. 
In both instances the parrot has given 
you a close shave. This much is the 
same in both sentences, But how do you 
indicate whether Molly is your friend or 
just an ill-tempered bird? The comma 


ARE YOU 


- «+ A HEARTY-PARTYITE? 


This robust young man named Paul 
Always feels that he must give his all — 
The life of the party, 

Rude, crude, and hearty, 

Paul's forever inviting a brawl. 








does it all —like this: When you are 
talking to Molly, there is only one 
comma, after Molly. This indicates that 
you are talking to Molly. The rule here, 
then, is very simple. When you are 
talking to somebody, put a comma after 
his or her name. This is called direct 
address. But be careful. If the name is 
the first word in the sentence, all you 
need is one comma after the name. This 
way: 

(a) Jane, are you gaing to school? 

If the name occurs in the middle of 
the sentence, put a comma before and 
after. This way: 

(b) Our team, Jim, is sure to win. 

Sentence (2) is what we call a case 
of opposition. \Molly and the parrot are 
the same individuals. You are repeating 
parrot to make your meaning clearer. 
So we put a comma before and after 
parrot to show that Molly is the parrot. 

Now try your hand at these sentences 
just to see if you get the point. Re- 
member to ask yourself these ques- 
tions before you insert a comma any 
place: 

Am I talking to someone, or am 1 
repeating something to make the mean- 
ing clearer? 

1. Miss Jones our butcher has meat! 
(Do you know any female butchers? 
You can make one here with an extra 
comma! ) 

2. Mr. Hildt I’m afraid | can’t come. 

3. I’m afraid my friend that you 
must go. 

4. When are you leaving Jane? 
(What happens here if you leave out 
the comma?) 

5. Edison the inventor of the elec- 
tric light bulb is one of our great men. 

6. My two sisters Mary and Sue are 
off to college. pr 
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-- + A STICK-IN-THE-MUD? 


LaVerne’s just not in the mood 

To do anything but sit and brood: 
“The games are no fun, 

And the dancing | shun, 

So I'll sit ‘till they bring on the food!” 








To Think Straight 


OW’S your aim? If a forward aims 

at the basket and hits the side- 
lines, it’s not very good, He hasn’t 
aimed straight, 

The same thing can happen in your 
thinking. If you try to answer a criti- 
cism with another criticism or an unre- 
lated argument, then you're off your 
target. You haven’t aimed straight. 

Let’s take this example: 

Bob and Joe are captains of rival 
hockey teams. After a hard-fought 
match Bob hurls this criticism at Joe: 
“You guys won by not playing fair!” 

Joe retorts: “Look who’s talking! 
How do you suppose your team won 
last week?” 

Do you see what happened? 

Bob made a serious accusation. It 
should have had a straight-aimed an- 
swer. Intsead, Joe came back with a 
“dig” at Bob’s team. He missed his tar- 
get by a mile. 

What did Joe’s retort accomplish? 
Nothing, if Bob’s accusation was unde- 
served. Joe may have shifted the argu- 
ment to the rival team, but he hasn’t 
defended his own team. In fact, his re- 
tort implied that his team had played 
unfairly. 

If Joe had aimed straight, he would 
have said something like this: “You'll 
have to prove that to me, Bob. Explain 
what you mean by our ‘not playing 
fair.” Then it would have been Bob’s 
turn to aim straight— either by ex- 
plaining or apologizing. 

The straight thinker aims straight in 
speech, as well as sports. 








..- A DATE-DESERTER? 


These lads — Bill and Peter, by name — 
Will finish the evening quite lame. 

Their dates they ignore 
To take over the floor 


And re-play last Friday night's game. 
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Try the Almanac 
(Concluded ) 


better organized than her own notes, 
and Sybil could easily have saved her- 
self the half-hour that went into reading 
the whole thing. 

“Why don’t people tell me these 
things!” moaned Sybil. As a matter of 
fact, it was her own fault. In the index 
below United States Constitution is 
United States Constitution, Index to 
..  » 432-483, ; 

Try, Try Again 

Wally’s first try at the index was as 
lazy as Sybil’s. Under the “F’s” he found 
Farm Lands, U.S..... 385. On page 
885 he found a descriptive article about 
the natural resources of the United 
States, It included a list of the number 
of acres of land that were used for 
crops, for pastures, etc. But the informa- 
tion wasn’t detailed and, although he 
glanced over the pages following, he 
was unable to find any agricultural 
data. 

But Wally wisely retraced his steps 
to the index. Several lines below Farm 
Lands, U. S., he found a number of 
references to Farmers and Farms in the 
United States. They all referred to 
pages numbered from 535 to 540. In 
that section of the Almanac Wally found 
more than a dozén statistical tables com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture. 
These tables gave him more than enough 
material for his survey on prewar farm- 
ing. 


The Right Word for It 


Ted started off on the wrong foot, 
too, and he was almost ready to blame 
the Almanac for his own mistake. 

“Looks as if the Almanac has let us 
down, Myra! The Index doesn’t list 
‘Oscars’ at all,” Ted reported. 

“For goodness’ sake, Ted — you don’t 
expect to find a slang word like ‘Oscars’ 
in a reference book index, do you?” 
laughed Myra. “Now let’s see — what’s 
the official title for the ‘Oscar’ awards?” 

“Beats me,” replied Ted. “How about 
looking under “Movies’?” 

“That’s “another slang word,” Myra 
objected, “I bet they don’t have it, 
Hm-m,— Mount Vernon, Mountain 
Peaks, Mozambique . . . of course not. 
But try ‘Motion Pictures.’” 

“Good for you, Myra!” Ted ap- 
plauded. “Here’s Motion Pictures. In 
fact, it lists Motion Pictures Arts and 
Sciences Awards. That must be the offi- 
cial name for the ‘Oscars.’ You're a reg- 
ular little Sherlock Holmes!” 

“Not quite,” Myra laughed. “It’s just 
that I’ve learned from experience with 
indexes. You can find out anything you 
want to know if you just learn what 
topics to look for. Patience helps, too,” 
she added. 
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OR most of us, the $64 question is: 
When do I use ei and ie? 
The rule is pretty simple. We like it 
in verse like this: 
When the c you do espy. 
Put the e before the i. 
All other letters take ie when the 
sound is ee. 
Let’s see if this rule works. 


El after C 
ceiling conceit 
conceived deceit 
receive perceive 


So far so good! 


IE after other letters 


achieve believe 
piece fiend 
belief pier 
grieve priest 


It still works! 
But here’s just a little rub in the oint- 






WW 





ment! Like most rules, this one has a 
few exceptions. The best thing to do is 
to memorize the exceptions. Then you 
won't have to worry about the rest. 


Exceptions (general) 


ancient height foreign 
seize leisure inveigle 
counterfeit forfeit 


Exceptions (El sounds like A) 
neighbor weight vein 
rein veil heinous 
Now go ahead and dig your teeth into 


these and don’t let go until they yell 
“Uncle!” 


These Words Mean Business 


The following list contains words 
frequently used in business letters. Can 
you spell all of them correctly? 


ascertain annum attorneys 
audit auditor authorize « 
balance bankruptcy __ bulletin 

cable cancellation carload 


You Wear These 


apparel blouse button 
corduroy costume denim 
ensemble gabardine gingham 
hosiery linen nylon 


Study all of the above words until 
you're sure you can spell them correctly. 
Then ask a classmate to test your spell- 
ing (either oral or written) of them. 





- HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


NUMBER of our readers (teachers 

as well as pupils) have asked us to 

say something about these two expres- 
sions: 

1. Widow woman. 

2. Endorse it on the back. 

Both of these are examples. of what 
we have pointed out as redundancies — 
the use of more words than are neces- 
sary. 

1. A widow is a woman who has lost 
her husband. To say a widow woman is 
like talking about wet rain. 

2. Endorse means to write on the 
back of. When you endorse a check, you 
put your signature on the back of it. 

Here are some fairly common expres- 
sions that fall into the same class as 
widow woman. 

1. Repeat that over again, (To re- 
peat means to say something again. Just 
say, “Repeat that.”) 

2. Each and every one of you. 
(You're saying the same thing twice, 
aren't you?) Each of you means the 
same as every one of you. Use either 
one. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


3. A downpour of rain. (Just say 
rain or downpour.) 
_ © i 


What is the difference between emi- 
grant and immigrant? 
J. B. S., New Haven, Conn. 


An emigrant is one who leaves the 
country. Example: The emigrant sailed 
from Sweden, his native land. 

An immigrant is one who enters a 
country. Example: All immigrants must 
pass inspection at Ellis Island. 

Co _ _ 

Is there any difference between en- 
close and inclose? 

Carl F., Birmingham, Alabama 


There is no difference whatever. They 
mean the same. Enclose, however, is 
preferred. 

a o co 

When do you use folk? When do you 
use folks? 

D. R., Seattle, Wash. 


Folk is used when you are referring to 
“a group of kindred people forming a 
tribe or nation.” Thus, we speak of 
folk dances, folk songs, folk tales, These 
are characteristic of a certain people 
(American, Swedish, etc.). Folks is a 
colloquial term meaning “relatives, kins- 
men, people.” We say, “I’m going to 
see my folks.” Very often we find this 
word used in the singular, as in coumry 
folk, city folk. 








QUESTIONS AND QUIZZES TO SEE IF YOU'RE “WHIZZES!” 


WRITE IT NICELY AND CONCISELY 


Can you keep your social notes short 
and sweet? Test yourself on these typi- 
ca] situations: 

1. Sally's note doesn’t mention the 
date of the weekend for which she’s in- 
viting you to her home. You reply: 

(a) “I couldn’t make sense out of 
your letter.” 

(b) “Is the invitation for the week- 
end of December 14th or 21st?” 

(c) “The answer is yes if it’s for the 
14th, but the 21st is ‘out’” 

2. After you receive Sally's reply, 
giving specific dates, times, etc., you 
should: 

(a) Write the date on your calendar 
pad, so you won't forget it. 

(b) Write Sally briefly: “It’s a date. 
I'll be seeing you.” 


(c) Write her a note, confirming the 
dates, etc. she mentioned. 


TRY THE ALMAN C! 


There’s no need to tumble the ball 
with the World Almanac if you know 
how to tackle each topic you're investi- 
gating. How would you go to work on 
these: 


1. If you couldn’t find an index list- 
ing for Frequency Modulation under the 
“F's,” you'd look under the topic 





2. Two possible index listings tor rec- 
ord plane flights would be 
and ih a. 

3. For last-minute events, which hap- 
pened just before the Almanac went to 
press, you'd refer to 





4. To be sure the Almanac’s infor- 
mation on any topic is accurate, you’d 
check the list called 





FIGURE-ATIVELY SPEAKING 


Do you realize how many parts of 
the body are included in our everyday 
figures of speech? Arms, legs, ears, eyes, 
etc. Fit the right figures of speech into 
this telephone conversation: 

Hi, Jeannie, this is Dot. I'm all 
(1)——— to hear the “big news” you 
promised to tel} me. . . . What? You 
say that Marge is “going steady” with 
Wilbur? . . . Oh, you must be pulling 
my (2)——— .. . But it was only last 
week that she had that argument with 
Stuart and broke up with him. And all 
along she said she was (3)——— over 
(4)+—— in love with him. . . . I told 
her straight from the (5)——— that she 
was cutting off her (6)——— to spite her 
(7)——— ... . Well, I hope she'll get 
along with Wilbur. They certainly don’t 
see (8)——— to (9)——— on anything. 
She always has a (10)——— in every 
pie, and he’s such a quiet, retiring boy. 
. . . Yes, of course, he really has a 
(11)——— of gold... . 


Answers are in Teacher Edition. 








OLLY O’CONNOR is determined 
to “make good” with her new sec- 
retarial job. One of her resolutions is to 
bring her “steno” book home every eve- 
ning to reread her notes, so they'll be 
fresh in her mind when she transcribes 
them the next day. But Molly has an 
ulterior motive, too. Her older sister, 
Kathy, is an experienced secretary — 
and Kathy’s experience comes in handy: 
Mo tty? Kath, this just doesn’t make 
sense. I’m sure the word is allowance, 
but why should one business firm give 
an allowance to another? 

Katnuy (laughing): It isn’t the kind 
of allowance Dad used to give us when 
we were kids, Molly. In business, al- 
lowance means credit or repayment. 

Mo.ty: That’s more like it, because 
the sentence reads “We shall be glad to 
make you an allowance for the imper- 
fect merchandise.” . . . Now what on 
earth would recap mean? Listen to this 
memo: “I should like to have a recap 
of the treasurer’s report on heavy cash 
disbursements, as weli as his sugges- 
tions for defraying additional advertis- 
ing expenses.” 


Katuy: Recap is simply an abbrevi- 
ated term for the word recapitulation. 

Mo tty: Oh. Well, is net a shortened 
form for something, too? Today I tran- 
scribed something about net profits. 

Katuy: Why Molly—you should 
know that net profit means clear profit. 

Motiy: iimmm. Live and learn, I 
always say. Speaking of profits, that 
gives me a clue to something here that 
I couldn’t figure out. It must be margin 
of profit. 

Katuy (looking at notes): Right. 
Then comes: “I have just learned why 
Nelson’s account is in arrears. It’s not 
bankruptcy, as we feared, but insol- 
vency; and he has offered a satisfactory 
arrangement for payment.” 

Motty: Oh, I can read it. But I 
don’t understand it! How can a man 
stay in business if he’s insolvent? 

Katuy: His business is still function- 
ing, but right now he hasn’t the liquid 
assets necessary to meet his obligations. 

Mo tty: Liquid assets . . . has that 
anything to do with liquidation? 

Katuy: No, not exactly. When a 
business is liquidated, assets are usually 
sold, in order to get cash to pay off — 

Motiy: Oops, there’s the phone. 
Maybe it’s Tommy calling me — be back 
in a flash... . 

* * * 
allowance — a sum granted as a re- 
imbursement or repayment. 
recapitulation — a short summary of 
principal points or facts. 


disbursements — funds that have been 
expended or paid out. 

defray —to provide for the payment 
of. 

net profit — profit remaining after de- 
ducting all charges, expenses, losses, 
etc. As opposed to gross profit, total 
profit before deductions. 

margin of profit — difference between 
cost (to the manufacturer) and selling 
price. 

arrears — that which is behind in pay- 
ment or remains unpaid. 

insolvency — condition of a person or 
firm unable to pay debts. 

bankruptcy — the state of being legal- 
ly unable to pay one’s debts. Bankrupcty 
differs from insolvency in that the for- 
mer involves a court action. The debtor 
files a petition of bankruptcy with the 
court, thus entitling his creditors to 
have his business administered for their 
benefit. When insolvent, a man may 
continue to run his own business if his 
creditors feel that he is a good risk, and 
if they are agreeable to the terms he 
proposes. 

assets — anything of value, owned by 
a person, firm, or estate, Those which 
can be used repeatedly — land, machin- 
ery, buildings—are permanent (or 


fixed) assets. Others — cash, or materials 
which can be converted quickly into 
cash — are called liquid (or current, or 
floating) assets. 

liquidation — the settling of accounts 
and the distribution of assets in winding 
up a business or estate. 
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Opportunity 
Knocked 


when the engine did 


Dad can tell you about the days when engine. knock 
was almost standard equipment on a car — especi- 


ally on steep hills and hard pulls. 


Drivers didn’t like it. Engineers were 
especially annoyed with it. For knock 


put a “ceiling” on power — whenever they tried 
to step up engine compressions beyond a certain 
point, they ran into knock. 


Then General Motors research chemists started out 
on a new tack. They set out to watch what happened 
inside a running engine. 


They built an engine with quartz windows through 
which they could watch gasoline burn inside. They 
actually photographed “knock,” using specially 
designed cameras snapping 2,000 pictures a second. 


They found that when gasoline burned with a blue 
flame, such as you try to get on a Bunsen burner 
in the chemistry lab, there was no knock. When 
the flame was yellow, or orange, there was knock. 













For a while they thought coloring the gasoline 
would do the trick. But it didn’t. 


l: began to seem that years of hard research were 
about to be wasted when they came up with a 
wonderful substance called tetraethy! lead. 


That, added to gasoline in proper proportions, 
stopped the knocking—and opened the door of 
opportunity. Our engineers were free to start de- 
signing engines of higher compression, greater 
power, more flexibility. 


What made this possible? 


Mainly the fact that General Motors had been 


able to maintain laboratories and pay for research. 


Only a prospering business —one that regularly 
takes in more than it spends—can afford this kind 
of research work. So every shiny anti-knock gas 
pump you see—and the modern high-compression 
cars that use such gas—’go to prove that the people 
profit too when a business prospers. 





GENERAL /VioTors 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


atta te Gubintad r0gbtte. 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY 


FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH - GM DIESEL 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. 
See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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in full pomp and circumstance, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth trav- 
eled in the Irish State coach to open session of Britain's Parliament. 


Britain’s Labor Program 


What Happened: A Socialist program 
tor Britain was presented — oddly 
enough - by King George VI" himself 
But perhaps its not so odd. It is tradi- 
tional at the opening of Parliament for 
the King to speak as the “mouthpiece” 
of the party that is in power. Thus at 
one time he may speak as a Conserva- 
tive (when Conservatives hold the 
reins of the Administration) and the 
next time as a Socialist (if Labor con 
trols the government) 

It was in the role of a “Socialist King 
that George VI delivered his 13-minute 
speech. But there was the usual pomp 
and pageantry — rivaling a technicolor 
movie — at the opening ceremonies of 
Britain’s Parliament, sometimes called 
the “Mother of Parliaments.” 

Addressing “My Lords and Members 


ot the House of Commons, the King 
declared in his opening remarks that 
“During the session that lies before you 
my Government will seek by all means 
in their power to promote the well- 
being of my people and to enable the 
nation, by its example and leadership, 
to play a worthy part in the advance 
of all nations of the world towards 
greater freedom and prosperity.” 

It was one of the briefest throne 
addresses on record. But it was suffi- 
cient to summarize the Labor Govern. 
ment’s legislative program and its for- 
eign and domestic policies. The speech 
began with foreign affairs and singled 
out Germany as the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the world today. The 
ideal of world government was pro- 
claimed as the ultimate aim of Britain’s 
foreign policy. 

In internal affairs, the speech stressed 


the need for increased productivity and 
more food and housing. The King’s 
speech announced forthcoming meas- 
ures to nationalize inland transport and 
electricity, and to develop agriculture. 
It mentioned the proposed conscription 
bill (18 months’ service with the regu- 
lar army) and the plans for the estab- 
lishment of a new Ministry of Defense. 

What's Behind It: The Labor’ Gov- 
ernment is up against a tough propo- 
sition. It inherited a country weakened 
by six years of war. In addition to the 
dislocation of industry, there is an acute 
manpower shortage. These two factors 
threaten the Government's program for 
social improvement and economic de- 
velenment. The solution is increased 
production. Prime Minister Attlee has 
told labor that it must work 
harder and produce more. Although the 
Labor party is committed to a 40-hour 
week, this policy may be abandoned. 
Appeals also have been made to end all 
strikes. The period of “sweat and tears” 
is not yet over. 


Lruitlay 


French Political Lineup 


What Happened: The French people 
have gone to the polls again, and again 
the results are pretty much the same. 
At the head are the three parties of 
the Left — the Communists, the MRP 
(Popular Republicans), and the Social- 
ists. 

Within these three groups, however, 
the relationship has changed. The Pop- 
ular Republicans, who had been first, 
came out second in strength. The Com- 
munists, who had been second, are now 
the strongest single party in France. Fi- 
nally, the Socialists, who are still third, 
have sustained the greatest losses. 

Here is the “box score” of the elec- 
tion battle, by seats to the National As- 
sembly: Communists, 186; MRP, 163; 
Socialists, 104; Republican Party of 
Liberty (rightists), 82; Left Republi- 
cans and Radical Socialists (moderates) , 
63; Independents, 5. 

What’s Behind It: Political “dac- 
tors” who have “diagnosed” the elec- 
tion results in France point out that 
the victory of the Communists repre- 
sents only a two per cent increase over 
their strength in the previous election 
(which took place last June). This in- 
crease is equal to the losses suffered 
by the Socialists. The progressive MRPs 
showed equal strength in both elections. 
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Their failure to make any gains is at- 
tributed to General Charles de Gaulle’s 
refusal to support them. (He differs 
with the MRP on the kind of Consti- 
tution France ought to have). 

The thing to watch for is whether 
the Big Three parties can again agree 
on a coalition cabinet. During the cam- 
paign both the Popular Republicans and 
the Communists had vowed that each 
would exclude the other from any fu- 
ture government. But neither is strong 
enough to form a government by itself. 


Indonesia Is Independent 


What Happened: The “birth-rate” ot 
independent nations is on the increase. 
The latest to be “born” is the Indonesian 
Republic, in the East Indies. A former 
colony of the Netherlands, it has re- 
cently, through negotiation with the 
Dutch Government, acquired complete 
independence. It will, however, con- 
tinue to recognize Queen Wilhelmina 
as the “nominal sovereign” —i..’e., as 
a ruler who reigns but does not rule. 

What’s Behind It: This compromise 
heals one of the “sorest spots” in Asia. 
It marks the end of a fifteen-month 
struggle waged by the Indonesians for 
independent nationhood. It also is the 
fulfillment of a pledge made by Queen 
Wilhelmina during the war to grant her 
overseas possessions a full “co-partner- 
ship” with the mother country. The new 
Indonesian Republic includes Java, Su- 
matra, and the smaller island of Ma- 
dura. 


Navy Off to Antarctic 


What Happened: Four thousand 
Naval officers and seamen, accompa- 
nied by technicians and scientists, are 
going south for the winter, But they are 
going farther south than any Florida 
vacationer would care to travel. In a 
dozen U. S. Navy vessels steaming out 
of Norfolk, Va., and two Pacific coast 
ports, they are headed for the frozen 
Antarctic. 

Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
world-famous Antarctic explorer, will 
be in personal command of the expedi- 
tion, called “Operation High Jump.” 
The announcement of his new mission 
brings the handsome, adventurous ad- 
miral, now grey-haired and nearing 58, 
into the news once more. 

In announcing Operation High Jump, 
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Navy spokesmen said its purpose was 
to train personnel and test equipment 
in frigid zones. Observers see two other 
purposes in the expedition. The first is 
to find out whether the Antarctic re- 
gions have any value to our defense pro- 
gram. The second is to strengthen our 
country’s claims to Antarctic territory. 
These claims have never been formally 
registered. 

What’s Behind It: The Antarctic is 
known to have rich, untapped mineral 
resources. Among these may be unra- 
nium, the raw material of atomic energy 
and now the world’s most sought-after 
mineral. Already, six nations are in the 
race to explore the icy mysteries of the 
Antarctic. 

A 30-man British expedition now oc- 
cupies the U. S. Little America base 
held in 1941 by the Byrd expedition. 
Both Argentina and Chile are disput- 
ing a claim for the Antarctic’s Palmer 
Land. Norway and Britain have also 
claimed this area. Russian scientists 
are also in the southern polar region, 
carrying on scientific research. Opera- 
tion High Jump will put the U. S. back 
in the race for the Antarctic’s hidden 
treasures and will establish possibly stra- 
tegic air and sea bases. 
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New Republican Program 


What Happened: Republican leaders 
got down to brass tacks on the measures 
they will introduce in the 80th Congress. 
Representative Joseph W. Martin of 
Massachusetts, slated to be the new 
Speaker of the House, stated that the 
first task for the GOP-controlled Con- 
gress would be to cut income taxes by 
20 per cent, Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio, who will probably head the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, predicted that 
the Federal budget for the year begin- 
ning next July 1 would be held down 
to $30,000,000,000. That is more than 
$10,000,000,000 less than the current 
budget. 

Representative John Taber of New 
York, chairman-to-be of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, said that $3,- 
000,000,000 would be saved by elimi- 
nating about half of the 2,300,000 per- 
sons now on the Federal payroll. 

On the labor front Joseph H. Ball of 
Minnesota has prepared a bill to out- 
law the closed shop. At present, in com- 
panies where a union has a closed shop 
contract, only persons who are already 
members of that union can be hired. 

More details will be sketched into 
this program when the Republican Na- 
tional Committee meets Dec. 5. Study 
groups of leading Republican congress- 
men are preparing recommendations for 
the regular Congressional committee. 

President Truman was busy drawing 
up his own legislative program. He will 
present it in his State of the Union mes- 


Press Asan. 


Just before leaving on a new Antarctic trip, Rear Adm. R. E. Byrd points 
out his destination to Vice Adm. F. P. Sherman and Capt. R. H. Cruzen. 
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sage to the new Congress in January. 

What's Behind It: The President of 
the United States usually draws up his 
legislative proposals in consultation with 
Congressional leaders, In turn, these 
leaders talk things over with the Presi- 
dent before introducing bills. Because 
they are controlled by different parties, 
the two branches of government are 
working on their own this time, But a 
deadlock is not inevitable if both sides 
use the “wisdom and restraint” called 
for by President Truman. 


Nobel Prizes Awarded 


What Happened: Americans won the 
1946 Nobel prizes for making the most 
valuable contributions for the “good of 
humanity” in the fields of peace, phys- 
ics, and chemistry. 

The Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament decided that the per- 
sons who had done the most effective 
work toward preserving the peace of the 
world were Emily Greene Balch, 79, in- 
ternationally known economist, and Dr. 
John R. Mott, 81, evangelist, and long 
head of the Werld Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A.s. The award honors Dr. Mott's 
participation in five world church and 
missionary movements. Miss Balch, who 
is honorary president of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, has been a crusader for peace 
since 1918. 

The chemistry prize was divided 
among Dr. James B. Sumner of Cornell 
University, and Professors Wendell M. 
Stanley and John Howard Northrop of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. The chemists were recognized 
for their virus and enzyme research, 

Dr. Percy Williams Bridgman of Har- 
vard University won the Nobel physics 
prize for his study of atomspheric pres- 
sures. The literature prize went to Her- 
mann Hesse of Switzerland, a German- 
born novelist. 

What’s Behind It: These prizes were 
set up by Alfred Nobel, Swedish inven- 
tor. The awards to the six Americans 
set a record in the number of prizes to 
persons from one country. Each of the 
prizes amounts to about $33,700. 


Nobel Peace Prize Winners 





International 


Emily Greene Balch 


Dr. John R. Mott 


United Nations News: 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF 








Bishop in St. Louis > tar-Times 


Biggest Guest at Biggest Show 


Three more flags were raised at 
Flushing Meadows — the national stand- 
ards of Afghanistan, Iceland and Swed- 
en. The family of United Nations has 
now been increased from 51 to 54. 
These three countries have been elected 
to membership in the U.N. by unani- 
mous vote of the General Assembly. 

Five other nations — Albania, Ire- 
land, Outer Mongolia, Portugal and 
Trans-Jordan — have not fared so well. 
The Security Council failed last Aug- 
ust to approve their admission to the 


A BETTER WORLD 


Unifed Nations seal 


United Nations. It was a two-way split. 
Russia opposed the admittance of I[re- 
land, Portugal and Trans-Jordan. The 
Western powers, then, refused to vote 
for the admission of Albania and Outer 
Mongolia, which are within the Soviet 
orbit. 

The issue was recently brought up 
before the General Assembly. The Po- 
litical and Security Committee decided 
to call upon the Security Council to re- 
consider the applications for U.N. mem- 
bership of the five countries which the 
Council had previously rejected... (The 
Council's “O.K.” is needed before a 
country can be admitted to the U.N.) 

The Slavic block, headed by Russia, 
abstained from yoting. Its argument was 
that applicants for membership to the 
United Nations should be judged on the 
basis of what they did or failed to do 
during World War II. 

The dominant issue at the General 
Assembly at present is still trusteeships. 
The United States had offered to waive 
her right to veto trusteeship agreements 
in which she was “directly concerned” — 
provided all other powers would do the 
same. This offer has now been flatly 
rejected by Russia. Soviet Ambassador 
Nicolai V. Novikov made it known that 
his government will not consent to give 
up its veto power over trusteeship agree- 
ments in which it is directly concerned. 





“HERE AND THERE” 


Anybody Here Seen Falcon? Down in 
the waters of the South Pacific, there is 
an island which has been playing hide- 
and-seek. Falcon Island, which has sunk 
and risen twice in the last 52 years, has 
disappeared again. Volcanic eruptions 
will probably bring it to the surface 
again. 

You Can Find Anything m a Woman’s 
Pocketbook. “I didn’t buy this ticket 
today,” said the elderly lady when she 
handed her ticket to the railroad con- 
ductor. She wasn’t kidding, The ticket 
was dated September, 1898. But it got 
her from New Rochelle, N. Y., to Larch- 
mont. 

Simple as One, Two, Three: This 
story has set efficiency experts thinking: 
In Tokyo, a Japanese clerk, flicking the 
beads of the centuries-old abacus, easily 
won a mathematical speed test over an 


American soldier operating a modern 
calculating machine. 

Everybody Wants to Get into the 
Act. Captain Henry J. Gaillard of the 
U. S. Army transportation ship FS343 
knows how to navigate on land as well 
as at sea. He wanted to attend'the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York, but the house was sold out. So he 
winked his nautical eye-at the stage 
manager, and got himself a job for the 
night as an “extra” in the crowd scenes. 
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“é 
Waar is your name?” 


“Frank Wineguard.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“A hundred and eighty-five West 
Fifty-fifth Street.” 

“What is your business?” 

“I'm stage manager tor Hello, 
America.” 

“You were the employer ot James 
Dawle?” 

“In a way. We both worked tor Mr. 
Bender, the producer, but I have charge 
backstage.” 

“Did you know Theodore Robel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was he in your company, too?” 

“No, sir. I met him when we started 
rehearsals. That was about three months 
ago, in June. We sent out a call for 
midgets and he and Jimmy showed up 
together, with a lot of others. Robel was 
too big for us. I didn’t see him again un- 
til we broke into their room Tuesday.” 

“You discovered their bodies?” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Pike, there, was with 
me.” : 

“You found,them both dead?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How did you happen to be over in 
Jersey City?” 

“Well, I'd called up his house at cur- 
tain time Monday night when I found 





Jimmy hadn’t shown up for the per- 


formance. Mrs. Pike told me they were 
both out, and I asked her to have either 
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By Marc Connelly 


Second growth is a tragedy to a midget 


as Theodore Robel well knew 


Jimmy or Robel call me when they came 
in. Then Mrs. Pike called me Tuesday 
morning and said she tried to get into 
the room but she’d found the door was 
bolted. She said all her other roomers 
were out and she was alone and scared. 

“I'd kind of suspected something 
might be wrong. So I said to wait and 
I'd come over. Then I took the tube 
over and got there about noon Then 
we went up and I broke down the 
door.” 

“Did you see this knife there?’ 

“Yes, sir. It was on the floor, »bout a 
toot from Jimmy.” 

“You say you suspected something 
was wrong. What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean I felt something might have 
happened to Jimmy. Nothing like this, 
ot course. But I knew he’d been feeling 
very depressed lately, and I knew Robe! 
wasn't helping to cheer him. up any’ 

“You mean that they had had quar 
rels?” 

“No, sir. They just both had the 
blues, Robel had had them for a long 
time. Robe] was Jimmy’s brother-in-law. 
He’d married Jimmy’s sister—she was a 
midget, too—about five years ago, but 
she died a year or so later. Jimmy had 
been living with him after the sister 
died and he and Robel took a room in 
Mrs. Pike’s house together.” 

“How did you learn this?” 

“Jimmy and I were pretty triendly at 
the theater. He was a nice little fellow 
arid seemed grateful that I'd given him 
his job. We'd only needed one midget 
for an Oriental scene in the second act 
and the agencies had sent about fifteen. 
Mr. Gehring, the director, told me to 
pick one of them as he was busy and I 
picked Jimmy because he was the lit- 
tlest. 
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“After 1 got to know him he told me 
how glad he was I'd given him the job. 
He hadn't worked for nearly a year. He 
wasn't little enough to be a featured 
midget with circuses or in museums so 
he had to take whatever came along. 
Anyway, we got to be friendly and he 
used to tell me about his brother-in- 
law and all.” 

“He never suggested that there might 
be’ ill-feeling between him and _ his 
brother-in-law?” 

“No, sir. | dont imagine he’d ever 
had any words at all with Robel. As a 
matter of fact from what I could gather 
I guess Jimmy had quite a lot of affec- 
tion for him and he certainly did every- 
thing he could to help him. Robel was a 
lot worse off than Jimmy. Robel hadn't 
worked for a couple of years and Jimmy 
practically supported him. He used to 
tell me how Robel had been sunk ever 
since he got his late growth.” 

“His what?” 

“His late growth. | heard it happens 
among midgets often, but Jimmy told 
me about it first. Usually a midget will 
stay as long as he lives at whatever 
height he reaches when he’s fourteen or 
fifteen, but every now and then one of 
them starts growing again just before 
he’s thirty, and he can grow a foot or 
even more in a couple of years. Then 
he stops growing for good. But of course 
he don’t look so much like a midget. 


SHORT STORY 
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“That’s what had happened to Robel 
about three years ago. Of course he had 
trouble getting jobs and it hit him hard. 

“From what Jimmy told me and from 
what Mrs. Pike says, I guess he used to 
talk about it all the time. Robel used 
to come over and see his agent in New 
York twice a week, but there was never 
anything for him. Then he’d go back to 
Jersey City. Most of the weék he lived 
alone because after the show started 
Jimmy often stayed in New York with 
a cousin or somebody. 

“Lately Robel hadn’t been coming 
over to New York at all. But every 
Saturday night Jimmy would go over 
to Jersey City and stay till Monday 
with him, trying to cheer him up. Every 
Sunday they’d take a walk and go to a 
movie. I guess as they walked along 
the street Robel realized most the dif- 
ference in their heights. And I guess 
that’s why they’re both dead now.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, as I told you, Jimmy would 
try to sympathize with Robel and cheer 
him up. He and Robel both realized 
that Jimmy was working and support- 
ing them and that Jimmy would prob- 
ably keep right on working, according 
to the ordinary breaks of the game, 
while Robel would always be too big. 
It simply preyed on Robel’s mind. 

“And then three weeks ago Monday 
Jimmy thought he saw the ax fall. 

“I was standing outside the stage 
door—it was about seven-thirty—and 
Jimmy came down the alley. He looked 
down in the mouth, which I thought 
was strange seeing that he usually used 
to come in swinging his little cane and 
looking pretty cheerful. I said, ‘How 
are you feeling, Jimmy?’ and he said, 
‘I don’t izel so good, Mr. Wineguard.’ 
So I said, “Why what’s the matter, 
Jimmy?’ I could see there was really 
something the matter with him. 

“Tm getting scared,’ he said, and I 
says, “Why?” 

“‘T’m starting to grow again,’ he says. 
He said it the way you'd say you just 
found out you had some disease that 
was going to kill you in a week. 

“Why, you're crazy, Jimmy,’ I says. 
‘You ain't growing’ 

““Yes, I am,’ he says. ‘I’m thirty-one 
and it’s that late growth like my brother- 
in-law has. My father had it, but his 
people had money, so it didn’t make 
much difference to him. It’s different 
with me. I’ve got to keep working.’ 

“He went on like that for a while 
and then I tried to kid him out of it. 

“*You look all right to me,’ I said. 
‘How tall have you been all along?” 

““Thirty-seven inches,’ he says. So 
I says, ‘Come on into the prop-room 
and I'll measure you.’ 

“He backed away from me. ‘No,’ he 
says, ‘I don’t want to know how much 


it is.’ Then he went up to the dressing- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


MARC CONNELLY (1890- ) 
was stagecraftstruck early in life. His 
first professional experience was as 
lyric-writer for a show which failed 
quickly, but he was so fascinated by 
footlights and grease paint that he 
stayed on in New York, leaving his 
reporting job on a Pittsburgh paper. 
He turned free lance writer, aiming 
his lyrics, sketches and humorous 
verse at the musical comedy stage. 
Not long after his life in New York 
began, he met George Kaufman, the 
dramatist, and that turned out to be 
a happy collaboration for both men. 
After Dulcy, their first play, they 
had few failures. Merton of the 
Movies was perhaps their most 
popular play. In 1930, Marc Con- 
nelly wrote The Green Pastures —a 
Pulitzer Prize play —from a story 
by Roark Bradford. He directed this 
play amd several others. That same 
year, “Coroner’s Inquest” won the 
O. Henry short-short story prize. 








room before 1 could argue with him. 

“All week he looked awful sunk. 
When he showed up the next Monday 
evening he looked almost white. 

“I grabbed him as he was starting 
upstairs to make up. 

““Come on out of it,’ I says. I thought 
he’d make a break and try to get away 
from me, but he didn’t. He just sort 
of smiled as if I didn’t understand. 
Finally he says, ‘It ain’t any use, Mr. 
Wineguard.’ 

“Listen,” I says, ‘you've been over 
with that brother-in-law of yours, 
haven't you?” He said yes, he had. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘that’s what's bothering 
you. From what you tell me about him 
he’s talked about his own tough luck 
so much that he’s given you the willies, 
too. Stay away from him the end of this 
week.’ 

“He stood there for a second with- 
out saying anything. Then he says, “That 
wouldn’t do any good. He’s all alone 
over there and he needs company. Any- 
way, it’s all up witheme, I guess. I’ve 
grown nearly twc inches already.’ 

“T looked at him. He was pretty pa- 
thetic, but outside of that there wasn’t 
any change in him that I could see. 

“I says, ‘Have you been measured?” 
He said he hadn’t. Then I said, ‘Then 
how do you know? Your clothes fit you 
all right, except your pants, and as a 
matter of fact they seem a little 
longer.’ 

“‘T fixed my suspenders and let them 
down a lot farther,’ he says. ‘Besides 
they were always a little too big.’ 


“‘Let’s make sure,” I says. ‘I'll get a 
yard-stick and we'll make sure.’ 

“But I guess he was too scared to 
face things. He wouldn't do it. 

“He managed to dodge me all week. 
Then, last Saturday night, I ran into 
him as I was leaving the theater. I 
asked him if he felt any better. 

“‘T feel all right,’ he says. He really 
looked scared to death. 

“That’s the last time I saw him be- 
fore I went over to Jersey City after 
Mrs. Pike phoned me Tuesday.” 

“Patrolman Gorlitz has testified that 
the bodies were in opposite ends of the 
room when he arrived. They were in 
that position when you forced open 
the door?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The medical examiner has testified 
that they were both dead of knife 
wounds, apparently from the same 
knife. Would you assume the knife had 
fallen from Dawle’s hand as he fell?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Has it been your purpose to suggest 
that both men were driven to despon- 
dency by a fear of lack of employment 
for Dawle, and that they might have 
committed suicide?” 

“No, sir. I don’t think anything of 
the kind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, when Mrs. Pike and I went 
in the room and I got a look at the 
knife, I said to Mrs. Pike that that was 
a funny kind of a knife for them to 
have in the room. You can see it’s a 
kind of a butcher knife. Then Mrs. Pike 
told me it was one that she’d missed 
from her kitchen a few weeks before. 
She’d never thought either Robel or 
Jimmy had taken it. It struck me as 
funny Robel or Jimmy had stolen it, 
too. Then I put two and two togther 
and found out what really happened 
Have you got the little broken cane 
that was lying on the bed?” 

“Is this it?” 

“Yes, sir. Well, I'd never been con- 
vinced by Jimmy that he was really 
growing. So when Mrs. Pike told me 
about the knife I started figuring. I 
figured that about five minutes before 
that knife came into play Jimmy must 
have found it, probably by accident.” 

“Why by accident?” 

“Because Robel had gone a little 
crazy, I guess. He’d stolen it and kept 
it hidden from Jimmy. And when 
Jimmy found it he wondered what 
Robel had been doing with it. Then 
Robel wouldn’t tell him and Jimmy 
found out for himself. Or maybe Robel 
did tell him. Anyway, Jimmy looked at 
the cane. It was the one he always 
carried. He saw where, when Jimmy 
wasn't looking, Robel had been cutting 
little pieces off the end of it.” 


Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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4 Each of the $100 winners will also get national 


recognition — because grand prize entries are re- 
produced in full color on 300,000 big Ingersoll 
calendars for distribution to schools, libraries, 
magazine and newspaper offices, radio stations, 


and young people’s clubs all over the country! 


contest closes March 23, 1 94] CHECK WITH YOUR ART TEACHER FOR DETAILS AND RULES 
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WONDERFUL. YOUR 
SLECTRONIC TELEVISION 18 
MUCH BETTER THAN 
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To you ! ] 
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Chemist... 


The Story of 
Dr. A. E. Schubert 


In 1942 Gene Schubert came to the 
General Electric Research Laboratory 
as a chemical engineer. He contributed 
to the development of G-E Permafil, a 
new type of synthetic resin which has led 
to a unique type of insulating material, 
and was in charge of the pilot plant 
which was set up for the production of 
such materials during the war. 

Now, four years later, he is in charge 
of all chemical engineering activity in 
the Research Laboratory; he supervises 
projects going on in the silicone fields, 
in the rocket fuel fields, and may soon be 
working on projects in the brand new 
field of nucleonics. 

His work is in the engineering side of 
chemical reactions. It is called process 
development—the study of how to obtain 
higher yields of chemicals, better prod- 
ucts, at lower costs. In his work with 

| rocket fuels he is interested in how they 

| are made and how to make them more 
effective rather than in their use. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Gene worked summers 
in Kansas City as an 
office boy. This experi- 
ence —running errands, 


methods, doing some > 
bookkeeping —gave 
him a knowledge and 
appreciation of how 
business operates. 











After attending the Jr. College of Kansas City, he went to 
the U. of Illinois for two more years and received a B.S. 
degree. This was followed by Master's and Doctor's degree 
from Pennsylvania State College. 








Gene was an active member in fraternities and honorary 
societies. Now at 31 he is using his knowledge of working 
with others to help him do a good job as a leader in his 
work at the Research Laboratory. 
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OU certainly can’t say that teen- 
Y agers aren't receiving attention 
these days! Latest spotlight to be 
turned on young people’s affairs is It’s 
Up to Youth (MBS, Wednesdays, 8:30 
p.m., E. S. T.). 


Each program features a_ short 


dramatization of some question which 
directly concerns young people. Then 
four teen-age guests “spark” the show 
with a talk-fest about the problem at 
hand. Discussions range from everyday 
situations involving families, friends, 
and dates to issues of nationwide im- 
portance, such as juvenile delinquency. 
Frank opinions and practical solutions 
are the rule. Though none of these 
sessions has developed into a free-for- 
all, very often the fellows disagree with 
the girls; other times all of the partici- 
pants openly criticize the behavior of 
the boy or girl in the dramatization. 
Originally broadcast from New York, 








Valuable awards worth winning ~in the 
Wood Classification 


of the Sc 


holastic 


Industrial Arts Competition 


% 8 Delta Lathes 
% 8 Delta Circular Saws 
% 8 Delta Scroll Saws 


% 24 Delta Buffer and 
Grinding Heads 


Wouldn’t it be great, if you won a 
brand-new Delta Power Tool! 

If you are in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades, you are eligible to try. Simply 
enter a project of yours — in which 
the major material is wood — in the 
Wood Classification of the Scholastic 


Industrial Arts Competition. 

You may participate in one of these 
three groups: (1) Carving... (2) Fur- 
niture Making... (3) Pattern Making. 
There are no entry fees or charges of 
any kind, 

Ask your shop teacher for the official 
rules booklet containing detailed 
instructions, 

Then start working on your entry. It 
may earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a swell Delta Power Tool! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


MILWAUKEE 


m6.u.8 


pal. OM. 








the program is now touring the country 
to present a cross-section of the opin- 
ions of young people in various regions. 
Shows have already been broadcast 
from Boston, Cleveland, - Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, and Baltimore. 


New Workshop Series 


It’s not often that radio listeners have 
a chance to write the broadcasts that 
will later be beamed into their homes. 
But that’s exactly the set-up of World 
Security Workshop, a new series pre- 
sented by the American Broadcast- 
ing Company (Thursdays, 10 p.m., 
E. S. T.), in cooperation with Amer- 
icans United for World Government, 
a non-partisan organization. 

First Workshop broadcast was on 
November 14th, and the series will con- 
tinue for thirteen weeks. Its aim is to 
dramatize the need and opportunities 
for world peace and security. Working 
on the premise that such ideas should 
come from all the people, ABC and 
Americans United have invited ama- 
teur and professional writers through- 
out the country to submit scripts. That 
means businessmen, writers, house- 
wives, college students — and vou. And 
here’s the pay-off: $250 will go to the 
writer of each of the thirteen scripts 
accepted for broadcasting. 

Considering all the talent it’s enlist- 
ing, the Workshop should m»ke good 
radio listening. If you’d like to try your 
hand at a script of your own write to 
Americans United (1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y.) for the rules. 


“Top Ten” Favorites 


The latest Hooper ratings show that 
most of radio’s favorites are “holding 
their own” in popularity polls. Here are 
the “top ten”: 

(1) Fibber McGee and Molly, (2) 
Charlie McCarthy, (3) Bob Hope, (4) 
Bing Crosby, (5) Fred Allen. (6) 
Walter Winchell, (7) Red Sk Iton, 
(8) Lux Radio Theater, (9) Jack 
Benny, (10) Fitch Bandwagon. 
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Foul-Shot Artist 


ketball!” That was the cry that 

greeted Harold “Bunny” Levitt 
when he tried out for his neighborhood 
team about twelve years ago. 

And no wonder. Bunny was just a 
little over five feet. Everyone told him 
he was too short to play against the 
giants that dominated the game. 

That set Bunny thinking. At the rate 
he was going he knew it would take 
fifty years before he'd reach average 
height. So something else had to be 
done. 

Glancing through the sports pages 
that evening, he saw a story about a 
team that had been beaten despite the 
fact that they had scored more field 
goals than their opponents. They had 
lost because they were able to sink only 
four of twenty foul attempts. 

That gave Bunny an idea. He decided 
to become a free-throw artist. From that 
day on he began shooting 1,000 fouls a 
day. 

One day he started counting those he 
made. When he dropped in 100 without 
a miss, he scooped up the ball and 
dashed off to the gym where he had 
received his first setback. 

Singling out the coach he asked, 
“Aren't many games won from the foul 
line?” 

The puzzled coach answered, “Yes. 
So what?” 

Bunny went on, “Well, I can make 
100 without a miss.” A chorus of laughs 
greeted his remark. 

So Bunny started throwing them in. 
When he passed the fifty mark, the 
coach’s eyes started popping. All in all, 
Bunny swished 225 fouls in a row 
through the cords. 

He was made. Shortly afterward he 
was signed up as an exhibition artist 


“Hie look who wants to play bas- 





with the Chicago All-Stars. A few 
months later he made John (Strange As 
It Seems) Hix and Bob (Believe It or 
Not) Ripley sit up and take notice. He 
set a new world’s free throw record of 
499 free throws in a row! That day he 
shot fouls for seven and a half hours 
and missed only two of 871 tries. 
The famous pro team, the Globe Trot- 
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ters, then grabbed him. From 1936 to 
1939 he toured the world with them, 
offering $1,000 to anyone who could 
beat him from the foul line. 

Nobody collected. Bunny shot ‘em 
al] ways — standing, sitting, even back- 
wards over his head. It made no differ- 
ence. He rarely missed. 

After leaving the Trotters, Bunny 
went to work for the Converse Rubber 
Co. And he’s still with them. Nowadays 
he travels all over the land, giving bas- 
ketball clinics. He demonstrates and ex- 
plains the entire game. But it’s his free 
throw exhibitions that everybody waits 
for. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








“BOY, IS IT EVER FUN— 







Ash teacher — 


about the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Mag- 
azine and Aluminum Company of 
America. Get into this competition. 

Here’s your chance to make some 
really beautiful things in the most 
modern of metals—aluminum. Learn to 
work with it now, and you will be able 
to make good use of your knowledge 
when you are through school. 

Aluminum is easy to work and shape 
into many useful and artistic articles. 
Your choice of projects is wide because 
of the many forms in which aluminum 
is available—and because aluminum 
lends itself to every metal-working 
method. You'll enjoy making things of 
aluminum. 

Tell your teacher you'd like to get into 
this competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





ALCOA rizst in ALUMINUM 


making things of ALUMINUM 


for this competition” 





36 Cash ueards 


for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP li—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ili—High Schools offering 
more than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Indus- 


trial Arts Awards, write: Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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2 ()" 1V Anniversary 


oN of the Annual \7? >. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS 


MORE THAN 9,000 NATIONAL AND REGIONAL AWARDS FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS; 60 SCHOLARSHIPS VALUED AT $20,000 


FINE ARTS 


Oil painting 

Finger painting 

Water color and tempera 

Crayon, charcoal. chalk and pastels 

Drawing ink, black 

Drawing ink, colored 

Pictorial interpretation of Preservation of Wild Life 
(any medium) 

Cartoons 

Pencil drawing 

Linoleum block printing 

Prints 

General design 

Costume design 

Fashion Illustration 

Posters and advertising art 

Sculpture 

Ceramics 

Textile decoration 

Handcraft 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Wood— 
Carving 
Furniture making 
Pattern making 
Metals— 
Copper 
Brass 
Aluminum 
Hand tools (bar stock) 
Mechanical Drawing— 
Working drawings 
Machine and machine parts 
Architectural drawing 
Printing— 
Single impression letter press 
Letter press, two or more colors 
Posters 
Model Building— 
Aircraft 
Miscellgneous models 


NATIONAL SPONSORS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF N. Y 
THE BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 


COLLIER’S MAGAZINE AWARD 
HIGGINS INK CO., Inc. 


THE C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DELTA MFG. DIV. ROCKWELL MFG. CO. 
PARK INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


THE U. S. TIME CORP. (Special Ingersoll Art Calendar Award) 
For Details See Rules Booklets 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“Tops, don'twmiss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE (A Bing 

Crosby Prod. Produced and 
M directed by E. Sutherland. 

Released by United Artists.) 


This semi-classic folk tale has again 
been made into a movie. Richard Nor- 
ris is cast as Abie Levy, a Jewish boy 
who marries Rosemary Murphy, an 
Irish-Catholic girl. Bright-eyed Joanne 
Dru (Dick Haymes’ wife) is cast as 
Rosemary. The plot rollicks around the 
difficulties that ensue when the couple 
try to explain their marriage to Abie’s 
proud Jewish father (Michael Chekov) 
and Rosemary’s blustering Irish pop 
(J. M. Kerrigan). 

In a light-hearted manner, the film 
ridicules foolish race prejudices. How- 
ever, in its effort to be genial, the 
film fails to sustain one mood. The 
broadly comic manner makes several 
tragic scenes seem ridiculous. 


the “strange woman,” you'll know her 
for the vicious character she is. And it’s 
a little dull and depressing to follow 
her activities for two hours. 


THE TIME, THE PLACE, THE 

GIRL (Warne: Brothers-First 
National. Produced by A. Gott- 

lieb. Directed by D. Butler.) 


It will be a waste of your time to 
take your girl to the place where this 
film is being shown. It’s the old, old 
story of a concert singer who falls for 
a night-club crooner. 

Technicolor in its early Jays was the 
sign ofa “special” production. But 
color must have become very inexpen- 
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sive to account for plastering it over 
the stale and corny antics of Dennis 
Morgan and Jack Carson. in this musical. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Abie’s Irish Rose. “The 
Strange Woman. ““*“Sister Kenny. ““The 
Killers. ““Notorious. “Notorious Gentle- 
man. ““Cloak and Dagger. “Angel on 
My Shoulder. ““Two Years Before the 
Mast. ““Deception. ““*“Brief Encounter. 
“~“Henry V. “The Dark Mirror. 

Comedy: “Margie. “““Caesar and 
Cleopatra. “White Tie and Tails. 

Mystery: ““Nocturne. 

Musical: “The Time, The Place, The 
Girl. “Blue Skies. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 








NOCTURNE (RKO. Produced | 
wi by Joan Harrison. Directed by 


Edwin L. Marin.) 


In this melodrama the murder is 
solved by tough-guy George Raft. Raft 
is cast as a hdtme-loving cop named 
Joe, And as a law-abiding citizen, Raft 
proves just as indestructible as usual 
in his various underworld roles of the 
past, He plays Lt. Joe Warne with the 
deadpan doggedness that Dick Powell 
and Humphrey Bogart so admire. 

The complications in the story derive 
from the murder of a song writer. If 
you're .addicted to such sordid in- 
trigues, you'll find the clues are more 
logical and the solution more plausible 
than in most dramas of this type. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN (A 
Hunt Stromberg Production. 
Produced by Jack Chertok. 
Directed by Edgar Ulmer. Re- 
leased by United Artists.) 


If you had the misfortune to expose 
yourself last year to the film version of 
Ben Ames Williams’ story, Leave Her 
to Heaven, you can skip The Strange 
Woman. Based on another of author 
Williams’ drug store novels, that is the 
same tale of a black-souled lady who 
poisons everything she touches and 
causes the death of every other person 
she meets. 

After one reel of Hedy Lamarr as 








WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 
extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


ist Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work was 
done .on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 
s done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . . . . . for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 
PAPERS 


STRATHMORE 2c 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Masseachusetts 





ARTIST 








CAN YOU USE 
$25! $15! $10! 


You have a chance to 
win a prize in 


FINGER 
PAINTING 


GENERAL 
DESIGN 





Do you have your heart set on a bicycle, skates, 
a nev dress or suit? A Scholastic Award in 
easy-to-do Finger Painting or General Design 
offers you many chances to win cash prizes. ~nd 
the honor you receive may have an important 
effect on your future. Ask your tea-her how to 
get started 


These Finer Gold Medal Products 
Help Produce Better Results 


You'll find inspiration and help in the brilliant, 
even-fiowing colors of Artista Tempera, Water 
Colors and Powder Paint; Crayola, Perma and 
Besco Crayons, Shaw Finger Paint, and Gold 
Medal Colored Chalk Crayons. Send today for 
FREE Booklet “S.A.,” a helpful guide in using 
these and other Gold Medal art products. 


Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 














BOY dates GIRL 


‘Twas the night before Christmas 
And Susie “went mad” 

Wrapping presents for family, 
For friends, and The Lad. 


The twine was all knotted. 
The stickers weren't there. 

Bud had used all the tissue. 
“Twas a gruesome affair. 


But it you know Susie like we know 
Susie, you'd know that the chaos was 
all Susie’s fault Susie is a Leave-It-To- 
The-Last-Minute Gal. So. she spends 
Christmas Eve in a fit of temper while 
her friends are off caroling, tree-trim- 
ming, or sleigh riding. 

Now it’s possible to forget that your 
Sunday School teacher’s birthday comes 
on February 5th or that your book re- 
port is due the last Thursday in the 
month, But it’s not possible’to forget 
that St. Nick pulls his chimney act on 
December 25th. From December 1st on, 
the coming festivities — Christmas cards, 
Christmas presents, Christmas parties, 
etc. — occupy a big chunk of your mind. 
Instead of day-dreaming about that long 
vacation, why not start your Christmas 
fun now? Here are a few suggestions in 
answer to some Christmas queries. 


Q. What do you think about send- 
ing Christmas cards? Is it necessary? If 
so, how can you cut down on the cost? 


A. Sending Christmas cards isn’t a 
necessity; it’s a thoughtful, friendly ges- 
ture. Like anything else, it can be over- 
done. If it becomes a chore or a fever- 
ish effort to send as many cards as Mary 
Jo Jones sends, then the custom loses its 


meaning. Your time could be spent in 
better ways and your money could be 
given to some worthy charity. 

As for sending cards to a few friends 
for whom your sentiment is warm and 
genuine — we're all for it. You can shout 
“Merry Christmas” to the kids you see 
at school. But the friends you met at 
camp or those who live in another town 
would appreciate your greetings by 
card. Take time out to write a personal 
message on the back of your card, and 
the gesture will represent more than a 
few cents’ investment on your part. 

The best way we know to cut down 
on the cost of Christmas cards is to make 
them yourself. Cleverness counts more 
than costliness. 

Your hand-made Christmas cards can 
be simple or fancy. Pen and ink sketches 
touched up with water color will do the 
trick, Or you may prefer to cut out a 
design in colored paper and mount that 
on paper of another color. 

Try cutting a stencil out of cardboard. 
Your design might be a wreath, sleigh 
bells, a Christmas tree, or a fat cherub. 
When the design is cut, lay the stencil 
over plain paper and paint or spray 
water color over the cut-out portions. 
This is a slick system if you're interested 
in mass production. With a stencil you 
can cut out a dozen cards in a minute. 

If you've a steady hand, you might 
try a block print. In fancy stationery 
stores hand-made block prints are 
among the most expensive cards you can 


buy. But they're not hard to make. You 


simply carve your design into a lino- 
leum block or a wood block. Then you 
roll block. printing ink over the design 
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and stamp the design on cards. If you’ve 
never tried making a block print, your 
art teacher will probably be glad to 
demonstrate how it’s done. 

Perhaps you're a whiz with a camera. 
The cost of ordering Christmas cards 
made from one of your favorite “snaps” 
is becoming more and more reasonable. 
Why not get the family together this 
Sunday and photograph your Christmas 
card? You.can mount your own snaps 
in folders if you don’t want a photog- 
rapher to make up your cards. 

Smart gals and guys who “make their 
own” don’t wait until Christmas Eve to 
turn out thirty cards. They’re making 
them now. Instead of doodling hearts 
and airplanes over your history notes, 
why don’t you push your pencil into a 
little Yuletide designing? Put your in- 
spiration on paper tonight. 


Q. Have you any suggestions for in- 
teresting ways-to wrap up Christmas 
packages? 


A. Although the “wrappings” were 
the villain in our jingle about Susie, 
they shouldn’t be any problem at all. 
But buy the paper, twine, and stickers 
you expect to need now, instead of hav- 
ing to chase down to the drugstore 
Christmas Eve. 

If you want something new and dif- 
ferent, wrap your presents in news- 
papers. (We know someone who did 
last year.) Choose a page, such as the 
Classified Ads, that has an all-over de- 
sign of print — and no headlines. Cut 
the sheet to size, and tie the package 
with a bright red or shiny black cello- 
phane ribbon. If you'd like a little more 
dash and drama, use a page with head- 
lines. You can also fit the paper to the 
person—the comics for your kid 
brother, the football page for Dad, ete. 

Or for that “mighty special” package 
— if you make a block print design for 
Christmas cards, try printing your card 
design in an all-over pattern on a large 
sheet of paper. 

Incidentally, there’s an art to wrap- 
ping a package so that it doesn’t look 
like a be-ribboned sack of beans. If you 
aren’t a square knot expert, drop into 
the gift-wrapping department of your 
nearest department store and take a 
free lesson. 

If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be.answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 
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fuck he WihhEt.. 
the teal champ! 


BATTERIES 
give more 


e ” 
light longer 
Compare... the bright light service of 


three leading batteries: 


a 
5 
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FAIR | GOOD 
LIGHT| LIGHT 


900 


These results of vital service tests* prove that Bright Star batteries give 
you more bright light longer than the two other leading brands tested. 
Insist on the best — it’s Bright Star by test! 


*Chart based on laboratory tests conducted under government standards. 


Famous Siaecee 1909 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY COMPANY, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Truthful 


The gentleman stopped to talk to the 
small girl on the sidewalk who was 
making mud pies. 

“My word,” he exclaimed, “you're 
pretty dirty, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “But I’m prettier 
clean.” 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR na, 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely 
clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- #9 
tion. At all drug- 

gists. Buy today! 
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Careers in 


Railroading 


By Franklin R. Zeran 
Vocational Editor 


Y far the largest railway system in 
the world is the American sys- 
tem. It comprises several hundred sepa- 
rate railway properties. These prop- 
erties range from roads with only a few 
miles of track — and mn by a few men 
operating a few locomotives and cars — 
to huge systems with thousands of miles 
of tracks and great quantities of equip- 
ment. One and one-half million men 
and women are engaged in this industry 
(including the Railway Express Agency 
and the Pullman Company). Normal 
personnel replacement is about 1,000 a 
month, Today the 300,000 men who 
went into the armed services are being 
returned to employment in preference 
to newcomers. 


Up from the Ranks 


Railroading offers a career as sub- 
stantial, secure, and challenging as that 
of any American industry. Consequently 
there are usually more applicants than 
jobs. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s employment classification lists 
128 general railroad employment groups, 
some with sub-classifications. Tradi- 
tionally promotion is from within the 
ranks and, with few exceptions, all 
start at the bottom in some department. 
The seniority system is firmly estab- 
lished. 


College training is required for many , 


higher bracket positions; actual experi- 
ence is also essential. Some roads have 
apprentice systems, recruiting young 
men from their employees’ families and 
from qualified graduates of engineering 
and technical schools. It is doubtful if 
any other industrial or commercial en- 
terprise requires such a wide range of 
technical and skilled workers, 


Departmental Organization 


The typical railroad organization 
comprises eight major departments: 
executive, operating, engineering and 
maintenance, mechanical, traffic, law, 
accounting, and purchasing and stores. 

Clerical, stenographic, bookkeeping, 
and messenger openings are possible in 
the executive department, which is 
headed by men of long experience, 
training, and proved ability. Almost in- 
variably executives have come up 
through the ranks. 

The operating department is the larg- 
est. It mans and runs trains and the 
freight and passenger stations, and op- 


erates the yards. Trainmasters, dispatch- 
ers, station agents, locomotive engineers, 
firemen, conductors, brakemen, flagmen, 
and all trainmen report-to their divi- 
sion superintendent in a highly organ- 
ized operating system. 

The engineering department is re- 
ponsible for construction and mainte- 
nance of roadway, tracks, yards, bridges, 
station and shop buildings, coaling and 
water stations, etc. 

Maintenance of rolling stock (loco- 
motive, passenger cars, freicht cars, and 
work equinment) and operation of lo- 
comotive car shops is classed as mechan- 
ical. While some roads actually build 
their own cars, all maintain shops for 
repair. Shop forces include foremen, 
machinists. boilermakers. natternmakers, 
blacksmiths, draftsmen, etc. 

The tra%c department is the sales 
department, soliciting freight and pas- 
senger business, making rates, and pre- 
paring schedules and time tables. 

The law and accounting departments 
are manned by exverts in these fields. 
Receipts and disbursements, auditing 
accounts and voucher:. issuing pay- 
checks compiling statistics, rendering 
bills, preparing annual reports, ete., pro- 
vide emp!ovment for large numbers of 
qualified bookeepers and accountants. 

Thousands of different items must be 
purchased. stored, distribyted, and kept 
in stock — the responsibility of the pur- 
chasing and stores division. 


Jobs for Women 


There was a time when railroading 
was almost exclusively a man’s business. 
Today approximately 120,000 women 
hold positions in secretarial and clerical 
capacity in nearly al] divisions. They 
work in the traffic department, as sta- 
tion agents, telegraph operators, time- 
keepers, car tracers, rate clerks, crew 
callers, baggage handlers, commission 
agents, tariff compilers, even track la- 
borers. Many executive jobs are held by 
women. 


Reading List 


The Human Side of Railroading, Carlton 
J. Corliss, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Free. 

Women Take Over Many Railway Jobs 
in Wartime, Carlton J. Corliss, Association 
of American Railroads. Free. 

Want a Railroad Job? Murray Davis, 
reprint from “American Legion Magazine,” 
Association of American Railroads. Free. 

Job Opportunities on the Railroads, John 
J. Pelley, reprint from “Future,” Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Free. 
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+ + tf Best. 


LONG about now, you ought to be 
checking off names on your Christ- 

mas gift list. Betwixt inflation and Dad 
— who never says what he wants — you 
may feel uninspired about the annual 
shopping spree. We suggest records as 
the answer to any problems on your 
list. 

Nine out of ten people like music. 
True, there’s a world of difference be- 
tween the brand of blues Slim likes and 
Aunt Jo’s preference for opera. But your 
local disc shop stocks recordings to suit 
a dozen different tastes. The next time 
you tangle with a problem on your 
Christmas list, make his music. 

Watch Sharps and Flats this week 
and next for good buys among current 
recordings. 


JASON IS A JAZZ FAN 


#Bunk Johnson Hot Jazz Album 
(Victor). Jason will like this only if he 
has an historical interest in jazz. Sixty 
six-year-old Bunk is the father of jazz 
trumpet playing. The story of his life 
(included in the album) is almost the 
story of jazz, The album proves that 
Bunk, recently “rediscovered” and pro- 
vided with store teeth and a new trum- 
pet, is still going strong. Unfortunately, 
the men he’s teamed with don’t seem 
able to play without making mistakes. 
Included are: When the Saints Go 
Marching In, Snag It, A Closer Walk 
with Thee, High Society, Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball, Sister Kate, One Sweet 





+ Good. 





Ff Save Your Money. a 


Letter from You, and Franklin Street 
Blues. 

oP That Just Like a Woman 
and If It’s Love You Want, Baby, That's 
Me (Decca). Louis Jordan and his Tym- 
pany Five. A solid combo, featuring 
piano. 

#+#+After Hours (Victor). Erskine 
Hawkins and Orch. Originally issued by 
Bluebird, this tune is slow in tempo, 
and beautiful in its technique and clar- 
ity. Features Avery Parrish on piano. 
##It's Full or It Ain't No Good, the 
B-side, spots solos by various brasses. 
Not up to the A-side. 

+ + Wrong Neighborhood (Capitol). 
Cootie Williams and Orch. Race blues 
with vocal by Bob Merrill. B-side, Let’s 
Do the Whole Thing or Nothing At All, 
is a repetitious rhythmic blues, sung by 
Cootie. Both sides are noisy and spot- 
ted with growling trumpet. 


MAKE MAGGIE’S FOLK MUSIC 


#Women Blues (Disc). If Mag- 
gie liked Josh White's Outskirts of Town 
and I Left a Good Deal in Mobile, she 
should like this album of four blues 
numbers: Dupree, Baby, Baby, Mean 
Mistreatin’ Woman, and the classic Miss 
Otis Regrets. The White guitar puts a 
steady beat in the accompaniment. 
Josh’s voice can sound as smooth as oil, 
but this time it has to compete with 
rough surfaces. 

++#Ballads from the Dust Bowl 
(Disc). Woody Guthrie accompanies 
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himself on guitar and harmonica while 
he sings an album of songs that tell the 
story of the Dust Bow] migrants. Woody 
is well qualified to sing the music of 
these folks, for he has traveled with 
them and shared their hardships. In 
his drawling, rough-timbered voice, 
Woody sings: Pastures of Plenty, Hard 
Traveling, Rambling Blues, When the 
Curfew Blows, Talking Columbia Blues, 
and My New Found Land. 


CYNTHIA LIKES IT CLASSICAL 


#++Bach’s Three Part Inventions 
(Disc), by Erno Balogh. If Cynthia’s a 
connoisseur of the classics, she'll treasure 
these fifteen miniature masterpieces of 
design and detail. Mr. Balogh’s last al- 
bum of Bach (Two Part Inventions) was 
voted one of the ten best of 1945; this is 
equally good. 

+ + Mozart's Concerto in E-Flat Ma- 
jor (Columbia). Vitya Vronsky and Vic- 
tor Babin, duo-pianists with the Robin 
Dell Orchestra, conducted by Mitrop- 
oulos. Nice clear recording of one of 
Mozart’s most lyrical concertos. For our 
taste, the duo-pianists play with more 
technical excellence than feeling. 

###Tchaikovusky’s Symphony No. 
5 (Victor). Koussevitzky and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This much-record- 
ed favorite among symphonies is always 
a good place for those who've just ac- 
quired a taste for symphony music to 
put down the needle. And this new re- 
cording by the Bostonian group is one 
of the best ever. A frequently-played 
symphony is often performed in a hack- 
neyed manner because a conductor 
loses his enthusiasm for discovering the 
composer's intention. Koussevitzky’s 


reading here is inspired, exciting, and 
very good Tchaikovsky. 

(Watch next week’s column for swing, 
vocal, and juvenile suggestions. ) 
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Here’s Your Chance to 


* CASH PRIZES 


CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


in the HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 

sponsored for 18 consecutive years by the makers of 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 

For full contest information, ask your art teacher or write to 

SCHOLASTIC © 220 East 42nd St., New York City 17 


following fields: 


1. Freehand Drawing in colored inks. 
2. Freehand Drawing in black inks. 


3. Cartooning. 


4. Mechanical Drawing.* 
*Avuxiliary prize awarded for drawings completed with Higgins ink. 


Entries will be exhibited and valu- 
able additional prizes awarded 
by a nearby department store 
sponsor, perhaps in your city. 


HIGGINS INK CO. INC. 


271 NINTH STREET. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


Junior and Senior High Scheel Students 


may enter classroom work done in drawing ink in any of the 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD : 
OF EXCELLENCE 
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STAMPS 100 YEARS OLD 


¥t is now 106 yeors since the world’s first stamp 
was Issued. Every collector should have at least a 
few stamps 100 years old or nearly so, but fave 

uv? Probably not because most early stamps are 
ard to get and are therefore not often offered. 

Nevertheless, we have — a selection of 
12 all 19th Century stamps old, everyone of 
them, even if not fully 100 years we eid. ‘We will send 
these for only 10¢ to sincere approval! applicants. 

Write for them today, and kindly state whether 
approvals shall consist of United States or foreign 
stomps, or both. 

APPROVAL HEADQUART 


GLOBUS STAMP C MPANY 
268 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 605 
$10.00 WORTH OF 
vevndili FUN — ONLY 10c! 
FOREIGN STAMPS 
oath 25 ee es ‘America, Ph iecesiny ai 
en psi! cee Set ee = 











inc! 
GARCELON STAMP Wises" Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





ZOWIE-E-E! 
FOR ONLY A D 











POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Seott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, oa 36,000 illustrated, 
deveriptive spaces 1947 Standerd $6.00 Cata- 
logues “Philately s Eneyclopedia”” —Given te — 
eants for Foreign —- becoming cust 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Be Bell, Colifornia 


IRD iD STAM 
Lot mening a? 














AND MONEY 


Uganda, Tangan 
Australia, also 
and genuine c 
roar & plican 
, o EFORS, P. ©. Bex 107-8. Northridge, Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Irish C 


bank note, etc 








including Dramatic Easter Rebel-- 


‘ lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
129-A William Street, New York City 


ADEN TO ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR - mang * PRUS, MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others LY 5c with approvals. 


LYMAN CO., Dept. 23, Box 139, C.$.A., N. ¥. C. 8 


RAYMAX, 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice collection of Btampe from Gibralter, the mightiest 
Zealand Centennial = 
Brit 


Monthly Magazine. Send ag 
STAMP COMPANY, Dept. § 





DIFFERENT Stamps including C 


Egypt's Flag Flies 
Over Citadel of Cairo 


To celebrate the withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops from Cairo’s historic Citadel 
in July, 1946, the Egyptian government 
has issued a commemorative postage 
stamp. Of 10 milliemes.denomination, 
the stamp is brown and green in color. 
It bears a picture of the Citadel. Be- 
hind the Citadel flies the Egyptian flag 
with its crescent and three stars. On the 
left is a picture of, King Farouk, of 
Egypt. 

The Citadel is southeast of the mod- 
ern city of Cairo, on the banks of the 
Nile. From the top of the Citadel the 
entire city of Cairo and surrounding 
territory can be seen. 

Construction of the Citadel was 
started about the year 1000 by Salah 
E] Din. It became the home of Selim I, 
Turkish ruler who conquered Egypt in 
1517. Later it was the home of the 
Turkish Pasha sent to rule Egypt. 

When the French entered Egypt they 
occupied the Citadel. After their de- 
parture, an Arabian adventurer, Mo- 
hammed Ali, was made pasha. Under 
his kind and clever rule new palaces 
and government buildings were erected 
in the Citadel. It became again the 
center of all the splendor of the Egyp- 
tian court. 


Egypt's New Stamp 


When the Arabi Pasha rebellion took 
place in 1882, British and Turkish 
troops marched into the Citadel. 

British officials said that they would 
hold the Citadel only for a short time. 
Despite repeated efforts on the part of 
Egyptian officials to get the British to 
leave the Citadel, they did not do so. 
Finally, in July, 1946, the British hauled 
down their flag from the Citadel and 
withdrew their troops. 

Today the flag of Egypt has taken 
its place permanently atop the Citadel. 





Toronto ates 
ratives, Charities, Airmail, Sets, ete. Only 


I 8 3 to Approval Buyers. We buy collections. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





_ TO APPROVAL 
GIGANTIC GRAB BAG — 10 Cents TO, arprova' 
This avenge tS, is = po | of irreplaceable items, odds and ends 
from our iscontinued material. No two —— 
alike, but rie vo oll * catalog over ten times 

price, and oe eontainin bonus Two MINT SETS. 

Lim Supply 4 Write For Yours Today 
WILLIAM THe 0044 St. Paul St., Rochester 5, N.Y. 





PITCAIRN MUTINY STAMP! Also Fabulous Bird, 
Sword and Shield, Schooner, Pirate Map, Kiwl, 
Russian Music, Swedish Commemorative and others. 
This outstanding packet given free for only 3¢ 
postage to appreval applicants. 

Star Stomp Company, Dept. $, Lakewood, New York 





For Your Guidance 
When Sampe 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and wueeae stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for Pac if = 
isement mentions the word “ ‘ovals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you, In ition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in 
selection of other stamps known as 
asd, i ben Melee oop 0 ae tie 
mai you keep any 
for them 


Please Remit 

Hollywood studios are pretty hard- 
ened to receiving amateur manuscripts, 
always described by the authors as 
being the most colossal stories since 
“Birth of a Nation.” But a few weeks 
ago, officials of one studio threw up 
their hands and decided now they'd 
seen everything. Some genius sent in a 
script marked with a C.O.D. charge 
of $5,000. This Week 


Be It Ever So Humble 

A broker, newly moved to the rural 
community, ordered an elaborate, pre- 
fabricated chicken house. Receiving 
word that it had arrived, he set out 
with a truck and houseman to bring it 
home. 

No one was about when he finally 
located the railway station, but there 
was the chicken house. They soon had 
it loaded on the truck and were on their 
way. 

Half a mile up the road they passed 
a little man in blue, with “Station Mas- 
ter” written on his cap. He took one 
look, shouted wildly for them to stop. 
“Watcha think you've got on that 
truck?” he asked. 

“Why, my new chicken coop,” said 
the broker. 

“Chicken coop, heck;” shouted the 
official. “That’s Gribsby Junction!” 


Tracks 
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These Foolish Things 


A certain New York elevator operator 
in an office building on lower Broadway 
was fed up with answering foolish 
questions. One day, while his car was 
waiting on the street floor for a load of 


passengers, a middle-aged woman 
rushed up and asked: “Is this car go- 
ing up?” 

The operator shook his head sadly. 
“No, Ma’am,” he said. “This is a cross- 


town car.” 
Coronet 


Tasty Mess 


A house-to-house salesman rang the 
bell of a cheap-looking apartment. As 
the door opened he tossed in a care- 
fully prepared mudball which disin- 
tegrated and made a mess on the front 
room rug. “Now. don’t get excited, 
ladv,” he said calmly. “I am demon- 
strating the Super Duper electric vac- 
uum cleaner.” If this little wonder 
doesn’t remove every trace of dirt on 
your rug, I'll eat the whole mudballl” 

The indignant housewife left for the 
kitchen, returning in, a few minutes 
bearing a tray containing a bottle of 
ketchup, a far of mustard. salt. penper 
—and a rolling pin. She deposited the 
condiments with elaborate care, then 
picked up the rolling pin and hefted 
it expertly. 

“But, madam,” exclaimed the startled 
salesman, “I don’t understand.” 

“Start eating!” commanded the house- 
wife. “We ain’t got no electricity!” 

Quote 


Circumstantial Evidence 


An Irishman was being examined as 
to the facts about a shooting affair. 

“Did you see the shot fired?” the 
Judge asked. 

“No, sorr, I only heard it.” he replied 
evasively. 

“The evidence is not satisfactory,” the 
Judge told him sternly. “Stand down.” 

The witness turned around to leave 
the box, and as soon as his back was 
turned, laughed londly. The Judge, in- 
dignant at this contempt of court, called 
him back and asked how he dared laugh 
in court. 

“Did you see me laugh, your Honor?” 
the Irishman asked. 

“No, but I heard you.” 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,” 
the wit retorted. 

This time everybody but the Judge 
laughed. ate 
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What would You do?... 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 
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QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOOK 

















Answers these questions 


and hundreds of others of 









equal interest and importance 





BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the 
teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” . . . to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t 
afford to do without. 













BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun 

. it’s big . . . it’s well worthwhile. Order 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 
sent to one address. 





















- SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 








,, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1 
; Enclosed please find...... for... copies of , 





Boy Dates Girl 
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It takes years of practice—plus courage and con- 
fidence—to speed down a hill and leap into space 
with championship form, grace and balance. And just 
as the champion skier wins by a combination of out- 
standing qualities, so PLANTERS PEANUTS has taken 
top place among energy foods by a combination of 
qualities everyone likes: the delicious flavor and 
crispness of the choicest salted peanuts, and vitamins 
that build stamina. You'll get a nickel’s best buy 
in a bagful of PLANTERS PEANUTS. And you'll 


enjoy something really different in good things to eat 
when you try the new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS— 


available in vacuum-packed jars and in 10c bags. 
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Practical English 


DECEMBER oF 1946 





Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Write It Nicely and Concisely (pp. 5, 6) 


A One-Period Lesson Plan 


AIMS 

1. To inspire the student with a sense that clarity, cour- 
tesy, and conciseness are the most important qualities of 
good social correspondence. 

2. To help the student realize that letter writing is not 
a boring task but an enjoyable means of communication. 

8. To give the student further practice in social letter 


In our October 14th issue emphasis was placed on the 
requirements of a good social letter and the practical de- 
tails of form and content. In this lesson let the emphasis be 
placed on the qualities of courtesy, promptness, coherency, 
and explicitness. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES . 

Before reading the article, “Write It Nicely and Con- 
cisely,” review quickly what students have already dis- 
cussed about correct form, choice of stationery, and con- 
tent. Base your introduction on the factual knowledge of the 
student with such practical questions as: 

What is a bread-and-butter note? 

What does R.S.V.P. mean? 

On what occasions are formal letters appropriate? 

When an interest has been aroused, read the article. Let 
the student now put his knowledge into practice by writing 
one form of social letter. For variety, divide your class into 
four groups and let each group concentrate on one kind of 
letter mentioned. If time allows, have each group judge 
(among themselves) which is the best letter written by a 
member of the group. Have the “blue ribbon letters” read 
aloud to the class. Discuss the qualities which make the 
choice a good one or invite constructive criticism. 

Students too often carry away the impression that les- 
sons are for the classroom alone and have nothing to do 
with their everyday lives. With Christmas in the near future, 
opportunities abound for thank-you notes, invitations, and 
acceptances. Encourage students to put into practice what 
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Try the Almanac (p. 8) 
AIMS 


1. To acquaint the student with the set-up of the World 
Almanac and its uses as reference material. 
2. To give the student practice in using the Almanac. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


Before introducing a class to “Try the Almanac,” find 
out how many of your students are familiar with its uses 
and in what ways they have used it. Have on hand as many 
copies of the latest edition as your school library and indi- 
vidual students can offer. (Always remember to enlist the 
cooperation of the school librarian in helping students to 
take advantage of all reference material in the library.) 

You may find that your students are still skeptical of using 
the Almanac even after they have read the article. Have 
each student list ten or more subjects about people, places, 
and events which have been prominent in the news during 
1945 and let them show themselves what a “world of in- 
formation” the Almanac contains. If your copies are limited 
in number, you might appoint student “secretaries” or “re- 
searchers” to look for the subjects listed. This activity might 
be made interesting by treating it as a game. As soon as one 
“secretary” or “researcher” fails to find a named subject, 
another student replaces him. 


Your Money’s Worth at the Movies (p. 9) 
AIMS 


1. To determine what makes movie-going enjoyable. 

2. To develop discrimination in judging the movies one 
sees. 

In the three previous articles on “How to Judge Motion 
Pictures” (November 11th, 18th, and 25th issues) the stu- 
dent has been given a comprehensive view of some of the 
practical aspects of producing movies. Now comes the real 
fun of determining what makes the movies entertaining and 
instructive. All of your students attend the movies; now let 
them have the wholesome opportunity of airing their views 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Discussion ‘or debate is probably the most obvious ap- 
proach to the understanding of this article, for opinions are 
likely to be*definite and diverse. Give the students sufficient 
time to digest the contents of the article and prepare in- 
formal speeclies on subjects as: 

Why I Enjoy the Movies 

What’s Wrong with the Movies 

Why I Enjoyed 





(name of film) 

If your class is working on debate or pane] discussion, 
this article will provide material for briefs and outlines, or 
it easily may be worked into the informality of a homeroom 
period discussion. 

If practice in composition is needed by your class, let the 
material provide subjects for organized written expressions 
of viewpoints. 

Have students refer to the list of questions (given in 
the article) concerning standards for judging mysteries. 
Then ask them to suggest standards for judging comedies. 
After the list is compiled, individual students might report 
on recent comedies, such as Monsieur Beaucaire, Margie, 
Claudia and David, Ceasar and Cleopatra, White Tie and 
Tails, and No Leave, No Love. Using the list of standards, 
the class might decide which of the films discussed is the 
best comedy. 


Sign Language (p. 10) 


Use the quick quiz, reviewing the use of the comma in 
words in a series, and the sentence examples of the use of the 
comma in direct address and to set off an appositive for a 
written text. To give them further practice in punctuation 
and also in social letter writing, the following letter of in- 
vitation may be written on the board without punctuation. 


Dear Jerry, 


I promised I'd write soon, didn’t IP And here it’s been 
more than three weeks since we said goodbye. But, believe 
me, I’ve been up to my neck in school work and plans for 
the Christmas Prom. In addition, Mother’s had the flu and 
Bitsy, the kid sister, sprained her ankle. Both of them have 
recovered now but Fred, my brother, and I had to take 
turns being nurses. 

Am I forgiven for not writing? I hope so, because we 
have great plans for the weekend of December 14th. We're 
having a house party at our cabin on Pleasure Island and 
we hope you will be one of our guests. We're also asking 
Polly Penny, and Tom and Joe Dalton. Mother and Dad 
will chaperone us. Mother is writing your mother today. 

If you can arrive here by train or bus Friday afternoon, 
we'll meet you and drive to the Island for supper, We plan 
to leave early Sunday afternoon and will see that you make 
a train or bus, as you wish. 

Please try to come, Jerry. Our house parties are lots of 
fun. We have hikes, treasure hunts, wiener roasts and camp- 
fire “sings.” Be sure to bring a sweater, slacks or dungarees, 
and old shoes. We spend most of our time in the Great 
Outdoors. 

Sincerely yours, 


Learn to Think Sfraight (p. 10) 


After reading about Joe’s and Bob’s “muddled argument,” 
students will probably be interested in discussing the sub- 
ject of criticism. For practice in straight thinking, here are 
some typical criticisms Which are tossed about unfairly. Ask 
students to suppose these criticisms have been hurled at 
them, then to answer the criticisms with straight aim: 

“You're a teacher's pet!” . 

“You never have to study. I don’t see how you get by.” 

“Don’t be a softie! You can dive off the high diving board.” 

“Why can’t you go to the movies? You're just tied to 
your mother's apronstrings!” 

“So Flora won't let you off tonight, huh? That’s what you 
get for ‘going steady.’ You never make up your own mind — 
about anything.” 


Are You Spellbound (p. 11) 


The old-fashioned spelling bee (or spell-down) may 
have gone out with grandma’s poke bonnet, but it can still 
provide a good fifteen-minute respite from more studious 
activity. It also creates a strong spirit of competition among 
students and makes the rules of spelling simple to learn. 
However, it should not be used as a classroom activity so 
frequently that it becomes routine and uninteresting to the 
students. 


Careers in Railroading (p. 28) 


In addition t6 the pamphlets mentioned as reading ref- 
erences, the following might be helpful to students inter- 
ested in railroading as a career: 

Railroad Workers, by Alice V. Keliher. Harper and Bros., 
1941. 

Your Career in Transportation, by Norman V. Carlisle. 
E. P. Dutton, 1942. 

This Fascinating Railroad Business, by Robert S. Henry. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1943. 





Answers to “Who? Which? What?” (p. 12) 


Write It Nicely and Concisely: 1-b, 2-c. 

Try the Alm@hac: 1-Broadcasting or Radio, 2-Aviation, Air- 
planes, 3-Addenda, 4-Errata. 

Figure-atively Speaking: 1-ears, 2-leg, 3-head, 4-heels, 5-shoul- 
der, 6-nose, 7-face, 8-eye, 9-eye, 10-finger, 11-heart. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Party Lines: 
hostess; 
ment. 

Interview with one of the official hostesses at the 
United Nations Assembly headquarters. 

Ask Mr. Webster!: How to use a dictionary. 

The Star System: Fifth article in series on “How to 
Judge Motion Pictures.” 

Correctly Speaking: Column on pronunciation. 

Learn to Think Straight: Further discussion on an- 
swering criticism. 

Shop Talk: General business terms. 

Quiz, Slim Syntax, short story on Christmas theme, 
Boy dates Girl, record at she etc. 


Entertaining — the duties of a host or 
planning parties; decorations, entertain- 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Secondary Education in the South, ed- 
ited with a foreword by W. C. Ryan, 
J. M. Gwynn, A. K. King. University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946. 269 
pp., $3. 


Educational leaders throughout the 
Southern States have contributed to this 
study. They have produced a critical 
analysis of the progress of the South 
since 1900. There are chapters on 
trends in curriculum development, ex- 
perimental programs, high school li- 
braries, and community education. No 
attempt is made to gloss over shortcom- 
ings, but just dues are paid to advances 
made since the turn of the century. In 
an introductory.chapter the belief is ex- 
pressed that improvement will continue 
if the solution of problems is left to “na- 
tive leadership of whites and Negroes 
and if interference by outside agitators 
can be prevented.” 

Southern teachers will find this book 
a practical guide to secondary educa- 
tion in the South. Teachers of other 
sections will find that long-held ideas 
about Southern education need revision. 


The World’s Wings, by Lucien Zach- 
aroff. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 
310 pp., $3. 


The pie in the sky is being cut up by 
private airlines, interests which favor 
one big airline privately owned, ship- 
ping companies, railroads, other surface 
lines of transportation, and those who 
favor government ownership of airlines. 

Mr. Zacharoff has long been inter- 
ested in air transportation as a journal- 
ist and consultant to both industry and 
government. He has attempted to pre- 
sent objectively the views of all com- 
peting interests. His prime concern is 
the danger of a third World War, and 
he feels that “air imperialism would be 
a factor in bringing about such a cat 
aclysm.” The author concludes with « 
plea for public control because “air 
transportation is too much laden with 
public interest to be safely turned over 
to private groups.” High school seniors 
will find the first chapter an excellent 
survey of the advances made in aviation 
during the last thirty years. 


Victory Over Pain. A History of Anes- 
thesia, by Victor Robinson. Henry 
Schuman, 1946. 338 pp., $3.50. 


“The first cry of pain through the 
primitive jungle was the first call for a 
physician.” Effective relief from pain 
did not come until one hundred years 


ago when ether was discovered, The 
history of anesthesia, however, goes 
back to the herbalists of ancient times 
and is going forward today. 

Dr. Robinson, who has been writing 
medical history for thirty-five years, has 
contributed a highly readable volume 
to the Life of Science Library projected 
by the publishers. There are chapters 
on individual contributors to anesthesia 
and topical treatments such as “Nar- 
cotics in the Middle Ages” and “Twi- 
light Sleep.” 

This book is not overloaded with 
technical matter. High school science 
students will find it easy to read and 
important to an understanding of the 
history of medicine. A critical bibliog- 
raphy will enhance its value for science 
teachers. 


Building Our Country, by Josephine D. 
Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 
D. C. ‘Heath, 1946. 205 pp., $1.28. 


This simply written reader in Ameri- 
can history was prepared by two former 
teachers of immigrants and _ illiterate 
adults, It covers the period between the 
voyages of Columbus and our present 
machine age. The chapters conclude 
with simple exercises designed to build 
vocabulary and stimulate discussion. The 
introductory suggestions will be of help 
to social studies teachers who have to 
meet the needs of slow learners at the 
junior high school level. 


Postage Stamps, 1847-1946 (Post Office 
Dept.) Catalog No. P.4.10:946, 158 
pp. il. 30c. 


For all who collect stamps this re- 
vised edition is designed to give the 
latest authoritative statement on the 
postage stamps of the United States, 
covering and inclusive of the above 
dates. 





Courtesy of ¥.W.C.A 


News and 


Scientific Study of Education. A new 
institute was launched in November at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to study with scientific precision the 
relations between education and de- 
mocracy. A distinguished body of inter- 
national educators will conduct lectures, 
seminars, and round-table discussions. 
Subjects scheduled for investigation in- 
clude the relations between instructional 
policy in a given country and its form 
of government, the present and future 
aims of the United Nations, and the 
political evolution of Russia during the 
19th century. The Institute is also plan- 
ning to publish a quarterly scientific 
review and a number of monographs. 

YWCA Aid to Women Abroad. A sur- 
vey of many countries ravaged by war 
has indicated the widespread desire of 
women for leadership training. The 
YWCA plans to extend this aid through 
its Round-the-World YWCA_ Recon- 
struction Fund Campaign for $2,100,- 
000. The collection will be undertaken 
during January and February. The 
money will be used, on a non-sectarian 
basis, to send American secretaries over- 
seas to train and assist women leaders 
The YWCA will do its utmost to help 
women overseas become self-reliant cit- 
izens, capable of contributing to their 
own national reconstruction and to 
world peace. 


Swedish Pen Pals Call Again. On 
March 4, 1946, Senior Scholastic pub- 
lished a note, “Sweden Calling.” The 
request for young Americans to corre- 
spond with Swedish boys and girls met 
with a good response, but older boys 
are still needed. Since that time we 
have had requests from new readers 
asking to be dua in touch with young 
people overseas. 

Everyone writing from the United 
States should use a postcard stating 
name, address, age, sex, interests, and 
hobbies. This will make it easier for our 
Swedish correspondents to build up a 
file without burdening their small cler- 
ical staff. The address is: My Friend 
Abroad, Lastmakaregatan 27 B, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Sketches for Young Historians. Ele- 
mentary students of American history 
will like Doris E. Pettingill’s simple line 
drawings of people who walk the pages 
of our history books from early colonial 
days to recent times. The sketches in- 
clude Indians, pioneer children, west- 
ward migrants, gold miners, etc. The 
costumes are authentic, and the white 
mimeographed pages of the pamphlet 
will take colored crayons. Planners of 
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est legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend this beok as of special value to 
classes in government, civics, American history, 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 
ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 
graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs the 
human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 
functioning of both houses of Congress. An especially effective 
feature is ‘Congressional Checkers’ — an entertaining game for 
both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 
democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the 
majority of citizens. 


|: graphic, understandable story of the great- 
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historical plays will be aided in design- 





ing clothes for the. cast. (Costume 
Plates. Published by Mrs, William E. 
Kane, The Harley School, 1981 Clover 
Street, Rochester 10, N. Y., 30 pp. 75c.) 

$10,000 Year Specialist in Education. 
The streamlining of Congress, provided 
for by the LaFollette-Monroney Act, 
permits the appointment of a $10,000- 
a-year non-partisan specialist in educa- 
tion to advise Congress on school 
legislation. Six educators are under con- 
sideration by Dr. Emest S. Griffith, 
head of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress. 

Reduce Vandalism. Among the sug- 
gestions garnered from 25 cities for 
lessening school vandalism is this one: 
Ask the children to supplement the 


| Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag with: 


“I pledge that I will preserve and pro- 
tect this school which my parents have 
provided for me.” 





A QUESTION OF. BUSINESS 


The exchange of letters printed below 
highlights a business problem which 
often -causes concern to Scholastic 
Magazines. We have every desire to 
cooperate with schools in such a posi- 
tion, but we hope our explanation makes 
clear that we cannot afford to give 
away copyrighted property on a purely 
charitable basis. 


Scholastic Magazines 
Dear Sirs: 

In our Girls’ Club program we find your 
special features invaluable. So much so 
that we find our one copy of your maga- 
zine inadequate. May I have permission to 
mimeograph copies of certain features from 
consecutive magazines for free distribution 
to the student body? 

{ Sincerely, 
Librarian 
Dear Miss 
We should like very much to: accede to 





ticularly as we realize that your financial 
facilities are probably very restricted. 
However, in self-protection, we cannot 
afford to grant permissions of this kind to 
one school and not to others. You will see, 
we are sure, that such a relaxation of our 
rules would make it impossible for us to 
build up a substantial market for our maga- 
zines. We cannot remain in business on the 
strength of one copy to each school library. 
We realize that there are cases where 
students cannot afford to subscribe indi- 
vidually, but in such cases we feel that it 
is the obligation of Boards of Education 
in the local communities to see that essen- 
tial materials, such as our 















